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Unit on ELECTIONS 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS JSSUE 


World History, World Geography: 
“Newsmakers,” p. 4. News pages, pp. 
5-8. U. S. foreign policy sections of 
pages 12 and 13 in unit on Con- 
gressional elections. Good Citizens 
(UNICEF project), p. 9. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: Unit on Congressional elections, 
pp. 10-13. News pages, pp. 5-8. 

Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens 
UNICEF “trick or treat” program), p. 
Y. 

Vocational Guid- 
commercial artist, 


Life Adjustment: 
ance—“Career Club” 
p. 15. Teen-age social problems—“Ask 
Gav Head,” p. 14. Moral and spiritual 
values—“How Would You Solve It?” p. 
14. Health 


Unit: CONGRESSIONAL ELEC- 
TIONS (pp. 10-13) 


Contents 
l. Cover 
sional candidates in an election cam- 


paign stunt. 
2. Pages 10-11 


food cartoon, p. 19 


picture showing Congres- 


A general overview 
of what’s involved in the November 
election. Results of the Maine 
election. A map showing the strength 
— the Republican Democratic 
parties in the 83rd Congress. 

3. Page 12. Quotations from speeches 
by Eisenhower and Stevenson dealing 
with major campaign issues. 

4. Page 13. The major problems and 
issues awaiting action by the new Con- 


recent 


and 


gress in January 


Assignments 


1. Pages 10-11. (1) What is meant 
by a mid-term election? (2) Who are 
the candidates in state for Gov- 
ernor? Congressman? Senator? (3) 
What makes an election victory impor- 
tant to the Republicans? Democrats? 

2. Page 13. Summarize any fow 
problems which await action by the 


youl 


new Congress in January. 


Procedure 


most of vour stu 


You can expect 


dents to be on weak ground when 
asked to tell the major differences be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
parties. Therefore, in introducing the 
unit, it is important that they under- 
stand why we have political parties, 
followed by an understanding of the 
differing viewpoints'of the parties on 
local, national, and international issues. 
The level of maturity of your students 
will dictate the teaching procedures 
used and the selection of problems to 
be discussed. Here are some sugges- 
tions: 

1. Several students can be asked to 
visit the local headquarters of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties to 
pick up campaign literature. They may 
be able to obtain enough campaign 
leaflets to place copies in the hands of 
each student. Have students read them 
in class or at home for later class dis- 
fussion. A summary of party differences 
can then be built up on the blackboard. 
2. In a bright class, top students can 


be assigned to read the political plat- * 


forms of the Republicans and Democrats 
in Commager’s Documents of American 
History (or in the America Votes issue 
of World Week, Oct. 1, 1952, pp. 18- 
20). Have them list the issues on the 
board and the stand of each party on 
the issue. Develop the discussion from 
the blackboard outline. 

3. In some schools, it maybe pos- 














WHAT’S AHEAD 


November 3, 1954 


Unit: Thailand-Malaya-Burma—Next 
for Red. Conquest? (Third in series on 
East Asia.) 

November 10, 1954 

Unit: Russia and Her Satellites. (Sec- 

ond in series on Communism. ) 
November 17, 1954 
Unit: France—Twilight of a Great 


Power? 


sible to hold an assembly program 
where the candidates for local office 
appear. Instead of having the candi- 
dates: make speeches, ask them to be 
ready for an interview by students. 
Written questions should be drawn up 
in advance by students. After a ques- 
tion period by the panel, call for ques- 
tions from the student audience. These 
questions should also be written and 
be brought up to the platform by stu- 
dent ushers. A capable student leader 
could conduct the program, making for 
an effective experience in citizenship. 

4. Another classroom approach could 
be through the use of an opaque pro- 
jector, if one is readily available. Ask 
students to bring in newspaper clip- 
pings dealing with the political cam- 
paign. Flash appropriate items on the 
screen and call for class comment and 
discussion. Students can be working 
with notebooks at the same time, build- 
ing up an outline of the differences on 
issues between the parties. 

5. Another approach could be to have 
students ask their parents, older broth- 
ers and sisters of voting age, and neigh- 
bors how they intend to vote. What are 
the issues they think most important 
in the coming election? A compilation 
of the latter on the blackboard could 
be the starting point for the lesson. 
(See WW, Oct. 20, p. 15 for article 
on parity issue. ) 

6. Still another approach could be to 
turn to the issues and problems men- 
tioned on pages 12 and 13. Select those 
issues which are within the maturity 
range of the class. Ask students to voice 
their opinions on the controversial is- 
sues. As the differences in attitude 
build up, the class will recognize some 
of the factors which give rise to polit- 
ical parties. These topics can also be 
used to plan a program of class panel 
discussions. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you have already 
decided whether you will vote for Re 





TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


publicans or Democrats when you 
reach voting age? Ask those with raised 
hands how they reached their choice 
of a party. Call on the others to tell 
why they have not decided to support 
one particular party’s candidates. 

2. Since we are all Americans, with 
"he interest of the U. S. at heart, why 
‘thould there be two major parties 
rather than one? What the differ- 
ences between the. Republicans and 
Democrats? Can you discover the chief 
lifferences by reading newspaper clip- 
pings, campaign literature, etc.? Read 
the charges and counter-charges 
(p. 12). Do you find examples of 
“political oratory” “mud-slinging”’? 
Why do politital parties engage in such 
icties? 

3. Call the attention of 
the map on page 11. What part of the 
U. S. seems to be the Republican 
stronghold? Democratic stronghold? 
Close division? Can you explain why 
parties are very Sec 
tions and very weak in others? 

4. Why is the Republican 
anxious to win in November? Why 
the Democrats equally anxious to win? 

5. Americans | right to 
vote, yet a large percentage of voters 


are 


Or 


the class to 


strong in some 


party 


are 


voast of their 


TOO 


Russia and her Satellites 
Nov. 10 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Soviet Satellites 
An Evaluation (Journeys Behind the 
News Vol. 16 No. 35), 1954, 5¢, Social 
Science Foundation, Univ. of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. Eastern Europe Today, 
by E. Lengyel & J. C. Harsch (Headline 
Series No. 77), 1949, 35¢, Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Life Behind the 
Iron Curtain (Armed Forces Talk 
418), 1952, 5¢; Total Rule (Armed 
Forces Talk 444), 1953, 5¢; Superin 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Primer on Communism - ( Free- 
dom Pamphlets), 1951, 2 Anti-De 
famation League of B'nai Brrith, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 

BOOKS: The Kremlin vs. the People, 
by R. Magidoff, $3.50 (Doubleday, 
1953). The Russians in Focus, by 
Harold Berman, $3.00 (Little, 1953). 

ARTICLES: “Can Russia Trust He: 
Slave Armies?” by C. W. Thayer, Satur 
day Evening Post, Aug. 7, 1954. “De- 
pression Hits Communist Europe, 
U. S. News & World Report, Mar. 26 
1954. “Is Time on Our Side or Rus 


O¢. 


don’t vote on election day. How do you 
explain it? 

6. What difference does it make 
whether or not every citizen votes? 

7. Explain to the class the meaning 
of “political’ machine” and “political 
boss.” Someone said, “Nothing would 
frighten a political boss more than a 
large turnout at the polls.” Why? 


Activities 

1. An outgrowth of the discussion of 
this unit could be the holding of a 
mock election in the class or for the 
entire school. In a class election, stu- 
dents could vote by marking their 
choices on small slips of paper. In a 
school-wide election, the ballots could 
be mimeographed with the names of 
the local and national candidates. A 
time could be set aside for school vot- 
ing, This would be a worthwhile ex- 
perience in citizenship. 
2. What can teen-agers do to help 
get_out the vote in November? One 
idea is for students to offer their services 
as baby-sitters so parents can go out 
to vote. Students could also organize a 
“door-bell campaign” to cover assigned 
community areas to ask people if they 
have voted. 


TEACHERS 


sia’s?” by H. W. Baldwin, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Aug. 1, 1954. “Russia Un- 
censored,” by M. MacDuffie, Collier’s, 
Mar. 5, 1954. “Communist Europe” 
(special issue), Current History, June, 
1954. “Why Russia Doesn't Want War 
Now,” U. S. News & World Report, 
July 16, 1954. “Struggle for Power in 
Moscow,” by N. Stanford, Foreign Pol- 
icy Bulletin, July 1, 1954 

FILMS: Peoples of the Soviet Union, 
22 minutes, sale, Text-Film Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. Racial 
which make up the Soviet 
Union. Czechoslovakia, 17 minutes, 
sale, Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. History of Czechoslo- 
vakia from its birth at Versailles up to 
Communist coup in 


9 


groups 


and’ including 
1948. 4 
FILMSTRIPS: Russia, 55 trames, In- 
formative Classroom Pictures Publish- 
ers, 40 lonia Avenue, N.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. Siberia, Ukraine, nat- 
ural resources, transportation, collective 
farming, education, ete. Germany Di- 
vided, New York Times, 
Office of Activities, 229 
West 43 York N.. ¥; 


frames, 
Educational 
Street, New 


=a 
99 


36 


3. Conduct a straw ballot now. Run 
off mimeographed ballots with the 
names of candidates. Students can ask 
their parents, neighbors, etc., to indi- 
eate choices. Tally the results in class 
and send them in to the school’s news- 
paper or local paper. 

4. In preparation for this lesson, ask 
students to bring newspaper items on 
the campaign. Ask them to look for 
examples of “mud-slinging” as well as 
real issues in the campaign. 

5. Do your students know who the 
candidates in your city and state arc? 
Make it an assignment for the class to 
bring in those names. 

6. Tell the class that letters can be 
written to the “Say What You Please” 
editor of World Week to suggest ways 
to get more U. S. citizens to vote. 


Extra Supply Available 
Of Freedom-Communism Book 


Here is good news for teacher sub- 
scribers who wish more copies of the 64- 
page handbook Freedom Answers Com- 
munism than were available under the 
quota plan originally announced. 

Schools subscribing te World Week 
may now purchase as many copies of 
Freedom Answers Communism as need- 
ed, the 10-cent-per-copy price remain- 
ing the same as under the quota plan. 

Orders will be filled immediately 
upon receipt. 

Subscription Service Dept. 
World Week 

33 W. 42d Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 

P.S. Our apologies to those teachers 
whose requests for additional cop- 
ies could not be granted at the 
time made. Please re-order if you 
still need the extra copies. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 16 

I. Read the Cartoon: 1-Democratic; 2- 
Republican; 3-Adlai Stevenson, 1952 Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President; 4-Republi- 
can; 5-Legislative Branch (Congress). 

Il. Election Facts: 1-a; 2-c;:3-b; 4-a; 
5-b. 

IV. The Battle of Words: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-F. 
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Two weeks ago, the 1955 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards were an- 
nounced in this magazine. Awards for 
fine photographs by high school stu- 
dents are offered in 14 different classifi- 
cations—plus special awards, including 
a scholarship competition for seniors. 
For your free Rules Booklet, write to 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


From the Beginning 


e This will be the 28th year of com- 
petition for junior and senior high 
school students. Ansco’s interest in 
photography dates back to 1842, about 
40 years before the Reverend Hannibal 
Goodwin, an Episcopal minister, is said 
to have invented the first good flexible 
roll film in Newark, N. J. The Reverend 
Goodwin marketed his new invention 
through the Goodwin Film & Camera 
Company. Later, that company became 
a subsidiary of Ansco. 


e Did you know that Samuel Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph and Morse 
Code, was the first person to take photo- 
graphs in the United States? He was— 
and one of his pupils, Edward Anthony, 
set up one of the first camera and film 


supply businesses in America. The busi- 
ness was founded under his name, then 
became E. & H. T. Anthony, later 
Anthony & Scoville—today, Ansco. 


Favorite Hobby 


e In the last century, photography has 
grown to be one of the world’s favorite 
hobbies. Many famous men, including 
President Eisenhower, are enthusiastic 
amateur photographers. Photography 
competitions have grown, too. The 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
has become the largest photographic 
competition in the world for teen-agers. 


e Perhaps one reason for Ansco’s in- 
terest in young people is the pioneering 
efforts of teen-agers in the photography 
field, In order to acquaint young peo- 
ple like you with ‘the pleasures of 
picture-taking, Ansco “guarantees” good 
pictures from every roll of Ansco film 
you buy—or they will send you a new 
roll of film free. The next time you pur- 
chase a roll of Ansco film, look for 
that written guarantee. If your pictures 
don’t turn out well, send all the nega- 
tives from the roll back to Ansco. 
They will analyze your negatives, tell 
you what you did wrong and send you 
a new voll of film. 


CAPTION, ANYBODY? What do you suggest as a caption for David Tucker’s 
portrait of an owl? David, from Marblehead (Mass.) H. S., won a third 
prize for this photo in the 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
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ANTIZYME 


Tooth Paste stops 
the major cause of tooth decay 
for 12 to 24 hours! 


HOW 
CAVITIES 
START 











The major cause of cavities is a kind of chain reaction that takes place 
right on your teeth when you eat sugars or starches. Bacteria produce 
enzymes that attack the sugars and starches—-these can form the acids that 
cause decay! 









PROTECTION 
AGAINST DECAY 


ANTIZYME Tooth Paste stops the enzymes that produce acids and 
decay! When you brush your teeth, a tasteless, invisible wonder-worker is 
brushed right onto tooth surfaces and stays there all day long . . . stops the 
formation of harmful decay acids 12 to 24 hours after each brushing! 


In scientific tests, people who used tooth pastes without this anti-enzyme 
protection developed dangerous decay acids within a half hour after brush- 
ing. While 9 out of every 10 people using new ANTIZYME Tooth Paste 
showed no harmful decay acids from 12 to 24 hours after brushing. 


No other type of tooth paste — 
regular, ammoniated, chlorophyll 
or “part time” anti-enzyme— 
can protect your teeth 
for more than a few minutes 





A sues of The Lambert Company 


















Newsmakers # 


THE QUEEN MOTHER 


Two hundred years ago (on Octo- 
ber 31, 1754). King George II of 
England granted a charter for 
“Kings College” in New York. 

This week the widow of George 
Il’s great - great - great - great - great 
grandson arrives in New York to 
help the college (now Columbia 
University ) celebrate its 200th birth- 
day. The Queen Mother (as the 
widow of a king is called after one 
of her childreri becomes monarch) 
will represent Britain’s royal family. 

Since the death of George VI in 
1952, Queen Mother Elizabeth has 
stepped out of the public spotlight. 
During her husband’s reign, how- 
ever, she was one of the most active 
queens in English history. When 
England was under constant air 
bombardment during World War II, 
the Queen accompanied the King on 
visits to hundreds of war-stricken 
families. She usually brought these 
families packages of tea. 

The Queen drove about London in 
an armored car. She helped to open 
canteens for servicemen, visited war 


Photo: British Information Service 
Queen Mother Elizabeth (right) poses 
with Elizabeth Il and Prince Philip on 
her daughter's coronation day last year. 


plants to cheer ‘up the workers, took 
part in many women’s organizations. 

At the risk of her own life, she 
stayed in London with her husband 
throughout most of the war. Every- 
where she went, she was photo- 
graphed smiling. Her smile beedme 
a symbol of England’s spirit in the 
face of suffering and peril. 

Behind the scenes, the Queen was 
also busy. She helped the King over- 
come shyness and a speech stutter. 
This enabled him to perform his 
public duties more éasily. She super- 
vised her daughter’s training for her 
duties as heir to the throne. 

Since her daughter became Queen 
Elizabeth II, the Queen Mother's 
public duties have decreased. Yet 
she remains one of the most beloved 
persons in Britain. 


DEAN OF PRESIDENTS 


The U. S. is host this month to the 
‘Dean of Presidents.” He is the 60- 
year-old president of Liberia, Wil- 
liam Vacanarat Shadrach Tubman. 
He holds the presidential “long dis- 
tance” record! He has chief 
executive of his country for 1] years 
-longer than any other national 
president now in office. His present 
term expires in 1955. 

Liberia (on the west coast of 
Africa) and Haiti (in the West In- 
dies) are the world’s only independ- 
ent Negro republics. Liberia was 
founded in 1822 as a home for freed 
American Negro slaves. Today some 
20,000 English-speaking descendants 
of U. S. Negroes run the country. 
The rest of Liberia’s 2% million peo- 
ple are mostly native tribesmen. 

The Liberian flag (shown in the 
photo of President Tubman above) 
looks something like our Stars and 
Stripes. It has eleven red and white 
stripes (instead of our 13) and one 
large white star on a field of blue in 
the upper left-hand corner (instead 
of our 48). The name of the True 
Whig Party was taken from the 
American Whig Party, which was 
one of our leading political -parties 
until 1856. 

The True Whig Party, to which 


Tubman belongs, has controlled the 


been 


Photo: Black Star 
Liberia’s President W.V.S. Tubman holds 
the presidential “long distance” record. 


government since 1878. Liberia has a 
Congress, but it usually takes ordexs 
from Tubman on what laws to pass. 

Almost everywhere in the coun- 
try, large, full-color photographs of 
him are on display. There is a popu- 
lar cigar called the “President Tub- 
man Cigar.” And -a beer has been 
named “Bobor Shad” after him. 
“Bobor” means “brother” in Liberian 
usage, and “Shad” is his nickname 
(after his second middle name, 
Shadrach), just as our President is 
called “Ike.” 

As president, Tubman has put 
through laws to aid the back-country 
tribesmen, who formerly had few 
rights and no share in the national 
government. He put the secret ballot 
into practice for the first time in 
Liberia, and gave women the right 
to vote. 

When the last election day rolled 
around in 1951, Tubman was the 
only candidate. Another man, Didwo 
Twe, had started out as an opposi- 
tion candidate. But his name was not 
allowed on the ballot because his 
party had not registered its candi- 
dates on time. Tubman’s opponent 
accused him of acting like a dictator 
in keeping Twe from running for 
president. Tubman denied this, and 
said he had even offered Twe police 
protection in his campaign. Tubman 
undoubtedly would have won the 
election anyway, because of his pop- 
ularity. 

During his three-week tour of the 
U. S., Tubman will visit a number of 
Negro universities and other schools. 
He spent the first three days of his 
American visit in Washington last 
week as the guest of President Eisen 
hower. 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Voters choose 84th Con- 
gress November 2 (p. 10). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 6-8)—Russia returns Port Arthur to China; lone voy- 
ager drifts across Pacific; truck strikes hit Pittsburgh, 
New York City; Pakistan’s chief visits U.S.; “Hurricane 
Hazel” slashes across U.S. and Canada; industries start 
anti-litter campaign; how long is a meter? 


ATOMS AFLOAT: The USS. is going to build the 
world’s first atom-powered surface ship. The Defense 
Department and the Atomic Energy Commission have 
signed a contract with Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion to develop the atomic engine. The ship probably 
will be an aircraft carrier. If she’s a success, other atom- 
powered carriers and battleships may be built. The U.S. 
has already built an atomic-powered submarine, the 
Nautilus. For more about how the U.S. is putting the 
atom to work, see “American Issues” in next week's 
issue of World Week. 


99.3 PER CENT PURE: Surprise! The Reds won 
this month’s election in Communist East Germany. The 
Government says that 99.3 per cent of those casting 
ballots voted for the Communists. That looks like a 
prétty good showing—until you realize that the Commu- 
nists were the only candidates on the ballot! Even so, 
the Reds didn’t quite come up to the standard of 99.44 
per cent which an American soap company has popular- 
ized as a symbol of purity. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED: Italy and Yugoslavia have di- 
vided the territory of Trieste between them (as you read 
in our October 13 issue, p. 5). This month they sur- 
veyed the exact boundary line. At one point the new 
boundary runs right through a farmer’s house. To mark 
off the border, a yellow strip was painted up one side of 
the house, across the roof, and down the other side. 
The farmer's kitchen is in Italy. The rest of the house, 
his ox-stall, and his orchard are in Yugoslavia. The 
farmer, an Italian, asked that the border be moved so 
that his whole house can be in Italy. Yugoslavia said 
no. Another farmer had better luck. He had moved 
out of his house when he learned it would be on the 
Yugoslav side of the border. Then surveyors found 
they had made an error of 40 yards, and that the house 
belonged in Italy. The farmer and his family promptly 
moved back in. 


HOME RUN: It looked for a while as if Philadelphia 
was going to lose American League baseball. The Phila- 
delphia Athletics, which have been owned for 54 years 
by 91-year-old Connie Mack and his family, were up 
for sale. The American League had approved sale of 
the A’s to a Chicago businessman who wanted to move 
the team to Kansas City. But last week—just one day 
short of the deadline set for selling the team—the Mack 
family sold the A’s to a group of eight Philadelphia 
businessmen instead. Said Connie’s son, Roy: “I am very, 
very happy to be able to keep the A’s in Philadelphia. 
That has always been my goal.” 


= oe 2 

= ; Wide World photo 
William Willis, 61-year old Texan, is shown standing aboard 
his balsa raft, “Seven Little Sisters,’ on which he sailed from 
Peru to Samoa in 115 days. Willis drifted with the Pacific Ocean 
current, just as six Scandinavians did on the ‘Kon-Tiki” in 1947. 
Willis’ raft is about half the size of the ‘‘Kon-Tiki.” (See story 
on page 8.) 
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CAREER ENDS: E. H. Crump, 80, last of the old- 
time big-city political bosses, died in Memphis, Tenn., 
October 16. Crump’s word was law in Memphis but 
he claimed he gave the city efficient government. Until 
1948 Crump also was a power in the state government. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 

LABOR “WEDDING”? Leaders of the nation’s two 
biggest labor organizations have agreed to merge their 
two unions into one giant federation. George Meany, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Walter P. Reuther, head of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, predicted last week that their groups 
would unite “certainly before the end of 1955.” They an- 
nounced that a CIO-AFL Unity Committee is busy 
drafting detailed plans. The AFL claims a membership 
of about 10,000,000 and the CIO (which split off from 
the AFL in 1936) claims~4,000,000. About 2,500,000 
workers belong to unions that aren’t members of either 
AFL or CIO. Among these are the railroad brother- 
hoods and John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 


ENDQUOTE: Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, speaking last week at the 23rd annual New York 
Herald-Tribune Forum: “When we speak of freedom 
here in America in the year 1954, we mean freedom for 
every living human soul. We mean freedom to speak, 
to write, to paint—freedom to dissent. We mean free- 
dom to elevate the mind, to secure education and train- 
ing, to choose freely a life’s work and to change it, 
to create goods and services for profit and honor. We 
mean freedom of worship, of political thought and 
action. In short, we mean a concept of freedom 
which is total, so long as it does not impair the liberty 
of others.” 











The rulers of the two largest Com- 
munist countries—Soviet Russia and 
Red China—announced the signing 
of a new agreement. 

The principal provision in the 
agreement concerns Port Arthur, the 
ice-free naval base in Chinese Man- 
churia. Soviet Russia agreed to end 
her 10-year-old occupation of Port 
Arthur and return it by May 31, 1955, 
to the Chinese. 

The Soviets had moved into Port 
Arthur in 1945, at the end of World 
War II. In February, 1950, after the 
Communists gained control] of China, 
Russia promised to evacuate the na- 
val base by the “end of 1952.” 

But, in September, 1952, the Chi- 
nese Red regime “invited” Soviet 
Russia to remain in Port Arthur until 
the Soviets and the Chinese Reds 
sign a peace treaty with Japan—in 
other words, indefinitely. 

Thus, in “generously” giving up 
Port Arthur to the Chinese Reds, So- 
viet Russia is now giving up some- 
thing which she had no right to have 
in the first place. The Chinese had 
used Port Arthur as a port as far back 





Russia-China Sign Pact | 


as the Seventh Century. Czarist Rus- 
sia leased it from the Chinese in 
1898. The Japanese captured the na- 
val base from the Russians after a 
long siege in the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05. Japan held it for 40 years, 
until the Russians took it in 1945. 

The agreement between Soviet 
Russia and Red China was negoti- 
ated in Peiping, but the text was 
released in Moscow, on October 11. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Following are the other provisions 
in the agreement: 

1. Soviet Russia promised to 
provide Red China with a long- 
term 920,000,000-ruble (roughly, 
$100,000,000) loan in credits and 
equipment. This is to be used in 
building “a further 15 enterprises.” 
The nature of these enterprises was 
not made known. 

2. The two countries agreed to 
construct two additional railroads 
linking China to Russia. Most of the 
existing Trans-Siberian railway is a 
single track line. Each country is to 
build the sections in its own territory. 




























Wide World photo 


FARMING CHAMPS—Highest awards of Future Farmers of America, for outstanding 
work in farming and leadership, were given these four (left to right): Gilbert 
Mattes, 19, Allen, Nebr.; Jay Wright, 20, Alamo, Nev.; Davis Henry, 21, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Burd Schantz, 20, Alburtis, Pa., who was also named Star Farmer 
of America. Future Farmers held their 27th national meeting at Kansas City, Mo. 


One line is to go from Russia’s Asiatic 
city of Alma Ata, across Sinkiang, to 
eastern China. The other line, farther 
north, is to link China with Ulan 
Bator, capital of Soviet-dominated 
“Mongolian People’s Republic.” 

3. The two Red regimes pledged 
to consult each other on ail questions 
affecting their mutual interest. They 
also agreed to a five-year exchange 
of scientific information. 

What’s Behind It: There is. un- 
doubtedly more to the deal than the 
Communists are willing to reveal. 

Why did Soviet Russia give up 
Port Arthur? The Soviets are not usu- 
ally in the habit of giving up any- 
thing they have their hands on. What 
pressure did the Chinese Reds exert 
on their Russian comrades? Or, on 
the other hand, what price did Soviet 
Russia demand from the Chinese 
Reds? These are the questions that 
remain unanswered. 

There are, however, two note- 
worthy “clues”: 

1. In the past (the 1950 and the 
1952 pacts), it was the Chinese Reds 
who went to Moscow, cap in hand, 
to negotiate agreements. This time, 
top Soviet officials went to China. 

2. In the two previous agree- 
ments, Red China was on the giving 
end and Soviet Russia on the receiv- 
ing end. This time, it seems as if the 
roles have been reversed. The surface 
impression is that Soviet Russia got 
the short end of the deal. 

Consequently, some observers be- 
lieve that Red China is now being 
treated by Soviet Russia as an “equal” 
(and no longer, a mere “junior part- 
ner’) in the Red alliance. 

However that may be, one thing 
seems certain. The Chinese and Rus- 
sian “comrades” have not yet fallen 
out. If there is a rift between them, it 
is not visible to the naked eye. 


Welcome, Mohammed Ali 


Uncle Sam is playing host this 
month to a valuable friend and ally 
from Asia. He is Mohammed Ali, 
the 45-year-old Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan, under his capable leader- 
ship, has played an important part 
in the free world’s defense against 
Communist aggression. In recent 
months, the young Moslem country 
has signed mutual defense agree- 















ments with both the United States 
and Turkey. Pakistan is also a key 
partner in the proposed South East 
Asian defense alliance (“SEATO”). 

The purpose of Prime Minister 
Ali’s visit to this country is to discuss 
with U.S. officials increased economic 
and military aid for Pakistan. It is re- 
liably reported that the United States 
may soon grant Pakistan another 
$40,000,000 in emergency aid. This 
will help her to overcome current 
economic difficulties. 

Congress at its last session granted 
Pakistan $20,000,000 for defense pur- 
poses. But recent catastrophic floods 
in that country, plus the drop in the 
prices of jute and cotton (Pakistan’s 
chief exports) have made additional 
assistance from the U.S. very urgent. 


“| AM NOT A NEUTRAL” 


Pakistan, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced, is very eager to attract also 
private foreign capital to help de- 
velop the country’s natural resources. 

His friends describe the Prime 
Minister as a “man who talks easily 
and does not go in much for diplo- 
matic usage.” In one of his speeches 
in New York, he declared that “I am 
not a neutral, personally or politi- 
cally. The neutral has no mind of his 
own. God gave us a mind and we 
should use it to come to conclusions.” 

This was interpreted as a criticism 
of Pakistan’s neighbor, India, which 
has been straddling the fence in the 
East-West cold war. 


NEW CONSTITUTION 


Meantime, in his homeland, the 
writing of a democratic constitution 
for Pakistan has at last been com- 
pleted. The final draft—which took 
five and a half years to write—was 
sent to the printer on October 16. 
The Constituent (i.e. constitutional ) 
Assembly will meet on October 27 to 
begin its last review of the draft. The 
constitution is expected to be 
adopted formally on December 25. 

Most of its 292 articles deal with 
laws for the administration of a 
democratic, parliamentary form of 
government. They also provide guar- 
antees for the protection of the rights 
of minority groups. Of Pakistan’s 
76,000,000 population, 11,000,000 are 
non-Moslems. 

Efforts were made to have the con- 
stitution conform with the principles 
of the Moslem faith. The preamble, 
for example, begins with the words, 
“In the name of Allah” (Moslem 


Wide World photo 


Olympics Get Set 


Fifteen stars of past U. S. Olympic 
teams were honored at a dinner in New 
York City. Oldest and youngest athletes 
were Lewis Tewanima, 80-year-old Hopi 
Indian, and Marine Lt. Bob Mathias, 23 
(photo left). Tewanima placed second 
in 10,000-meter run in 1912. Mathias 
was decathlon champ in 1948 and °52. 

The dinner launched a drive to raise 
$1,100,000, to enable U. S. athletes to 
take part in 1955 Pan American Games 
in Mexico City; 1955 Winter Olympics 
in Italy; 1956 Olympics in Australia. 

President Eisenhower proclaimed Oc 
tober 16 as National Olympic Day. He 
urged Americans to support the games, 
“by which . . . fair play and justice can 
be developed among nations.” 
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name for the Supreme Being). 

Another clause provides that the 
teaching to Moslems of the Koran 
and the Sunna (Moslem holy books) 
should be made compulsory. 


Strikes Hit Two Cities 


Strikes by truckers caused trouble 
in two U.S. cities. 

For nearly a year, five of the larg- 
est department stores in Pittsburgh 


could rarely sell a mattress, a wash- 
ing machine, or a television set. 

This strange situation is the result 
of a strike by the stores’ deliverymen. 
Customers must carry home the pur- 
chases they make or have them de- 
livered by parcel post. And there is a 
limit to the size of packages that can 
be shipped parcel post. 

The strike began last November. 
The stores wanted the right to assign 
truck helpers when needed. They 
also wanted the right to use parcel 
post, express, or freight for deliveries 
at their own discretion. This was pro- 
hibited under the old contract with- 
out the union's approval. Though the 
store offered severance pay to “help- 
ers” who might be thrown out of 
work, the union called a strike. 

Last week, after almost a year, the 
union voted down a new peace pro- 
posal by the stores. The union still 
objected to surrendering the right to 
decide how goods would be deliv- 
ered. There was little hope that the 
strike could be settled before the 
Christmas rush. 


NEW YORK HIT 


In New York City, a strike by 
24,000 truckers (members of the AFL 
International Brotherhood of Team- 


sters) threatened the city’s lifeline. 

The union asked for a 25¢-an- 
hour increase in pay from every em- 
ployer with whom it had a contract. 
The maximum pay is now $2.21 an 
hour for trailer-truck drivers. 

The employers banded together in 
a solid front—an all-for-one-and-one- 
for-all agreement—in which each 
pledged not to settle with the union 
until all were in agreement. They 
offered a 10¢-an-hour pay hike. 

The union strategy was one of 
“divide and conquer.” Despite the 
employer agreement, the union 
hoped to sign contracts on an indi 
vidual basis with each company. This 
would bring pressure on the other 
companies to sign when their com 
petitors began receiving supplies. 

After the first day of the strike, the 
union strategy appeared to be suc- 
cessful. Some of the largest food 
stores in the city broke the employers’ 
agreement and signed contracts on 
the union’s terms. 

The unsigned employers, however. 
promised to continue their resistance. 
They threatened a $10,000,000 dam- 
age suit against both the union and 
the food stores that had signed up 
They charged the union with unfair 
labor practices and failure to bargain 
in good faith. They charged the food 
stores with violating their agreement 
not to sign separate contracts. 


Wind, Flood, and Rain 


Hurricanes and floods endan- 
gered much of the U.S. and Canada. 
Hurricane Hazel, the eighth of the 
season, slashed a 200-mile-wide path 
of destruction through eight states 
from the Carolinas to Canada. It top- 





pled trees, smashed houses, tangled 
up power lines, leveled water towers. 
It left at least 146 dead, thousands 
homeless, and property damage in 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Not only was Hazel the strongest 
of the season (gusts of 100 miles an 
hour), but it was also the most unpre- 
dictable. At one time, as she dawdled 
in the Caribbean early in October, 
meteorologists had all but written 
her off as finished. 

Hazel was only gathering strength, 
however, to wreak destruction on 
Haiti and then fling herself ashore 
at Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, 
on October 14. She continued her 
furious pace through North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. She became the first 
hurricane of this century to pass west 
of New York City. 

She was still strong enough when 
she reached Toronto to be considered 
the worst storm in the city’s history. 
She buffeted Toronto with its heav- 
iest rain in half a century before 
blowing herself out in Hudson Bay. 

In the path of the hurricane, the 


swollen Ohio River went on a ram- 
page, flooding sections of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Wheeling, W.Va. 

Earlier, a three-day rainfall had 
crippled Chicagewith the worst sus- 
tained drenching the city had -re- 
ceived in 70 years. The Chicago 
River overflowed its banks, flooding 
the basements of many office build- 
ings. For a time it threatened to 
break into the city’s water system. 


Drifts Across Pacific 


A lone American drifted from 
Peru to Samoa in 115 days. 

On June 22, William Willis, an ad- 
venturous 6l-year-old New Yorker, 
set sail from Callao, Peru. His aim 
was to cross the Pacific. His “boat” 
was a raft 34 feet long, made of seven 
balsa logs. It was named Seven Little 
Sisters. His “crew” was a black cat 
and a parrot. His supplies consisted 
of wild Peruvian corn, brown sugar, 
coffee, some emergency rations, and 
a tank of water. 

Willis said he was determined to 
prove “that a lone man can conquer 
the ocean and the fury of the ele- 
ments with his bare hands and the 
most rudimentary means of naviga- 
tion.” He took along a radio with 
which he hoped to maintain contact 
with civilization, but it stopped work- 
ing on his first day out. 

Willis planned to drift with the 
Peru (or Humboldt) ocean current. 
He was retracing the route taken by 
Thor Heyerdahl and his six-man 
Kon-Tiki crew in 1947. Heyerdahl 
tried to show that centuries ago Indi- 
ans from Peru could have reached 
and settled the Polynesian islands by 
drifting westward across the Pacific 
on ocean currents. The Kon-Tiki 
proved the point by arriving on the 
Tuamotu Archipelago, near Tahiti 
—a 4,300-mile, 101-day trip. Willis 





New Dress for Nuns 


Centuries of tradition in dress have 
been set aside by a new Roman Catholic 
order of nuns in Pennsylvania. The 
Sisters of the Divine Spirit, heeding an 
appeal by Pope Pius XII, will wear the 
uniform modeled -at left by Marian 
Mraz, a member of the order. 

In his appeal, Pope Pius said that 
religious vocations among women had 
dropped by half in the past 25 years. 
One reason, said the Pontiff, was the 
complicated dress worn by sisters. This 
discouraged many women from joining 
religious orders. 


hoped he would out-do the Kon-Tiki. 
For nearly four months not a word 
was heard from the lonely voyager. 
Authorities thought he was lost. - 
Then on October 14 Willis arrived 
at Pago Pago in the Samoan Islands. 
He had drifted 6,000 miles and been 
at sea 115 days. His beard reached 
to his waist. He was in good physical 
shape except for a gash on his arm, 
received in a fight with a shark. He 
was bleary-eyed from loss of sleep. 
During the voyage his water had 
given out and his stove had failed. 
He had lived by eating raw fish— 
which actually contain much water. 
Two days before landing a “mutiny” 
developed. His cat ate the parrot. 
Willis said he might continue his 
drift on to Australia. But in New York 
his wife hoped he would return 
home. She also said he always accom- 
plished anything he set out to do. 


IN BRIEF 


“Keep America Beautiful.” Federal, 
state, and local governments spend an 
estimated $30,000,000 annually to clear 
the nation’s highways, beaches, and 
parks of carelessly strewn litter. A new 
organization called “Keep America 
Beautiful” has been formed to educate 
Americans to throw not even a candy 
wrapper on the streets. Twenty-three 
industries have contributed $400,000 
for an “anti-litter” campaign fund. 


Meter Trouble. In Paris, scientists 
from 34 countries adjourned the Tenth 
International Conference on Weights 
and Measures and confessed they were 
unable to decide how to define a meter 
accurately. The meter is the basis of 
the metric system. It is intended to 
represent one ten-millionth of the dis- 
tance from the pole to the equator. In 
the U.S. it is generally figured as 39.37 
inches. The international standard me- 
ter is a platinum-iridium bar kept at 
0° Centigrade in Paris. Modern scien- 
tists want a more accurate definition 
but can’t apparently agree on it. 


Mick Cuz 
ON THE “~ NEWS 
l. A recent visitor to the U.S. is 
(fill blank), Prime Minis- 
ter of Pakistan. 

2. Strikes of truckmen have tied up 
shipping in ______. and_ department 
store deliveries in . (Fill 
blanks.) 

3. Port Arthur is located in (a) Soviet 
Siberia, (b) Outer Mongolia, (c) Chi- 
nese Manchuria. (Underline one.) 








Photo: Hartford (Conn.) Times 
Members of the Junior Girl’s Friendly Society of St. James 
Episcopal Church in Hartford, Conn., talk over their experi- 
ences ringing doorbells last Halloween to collect UNICEF funds. 
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Photo: Grand Junction 


“A trick —or a treat for all the world’s children!” That's 
what these girls are telling a housewife in Grand Junction, 
Colorado. Later the girls attended a big Halloween party. 


Trick or Treat... 1954-Style 


I ALLOWEEN is a night for fun. 

It’s a night for costumes, for 
ringing doorbells, and for “tricks or 
treats.” 

But sometimes the “fun” goes too 
far and turns into vandalism. Prop- 
erty is damaged or destroyed. 

Now the United Nations is helping 
to restore good clean fun to Hal- 
The program started last 
year in a few communities and will 
be more widespread this year. The 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF ) 
is the sponsor. Through UNICEF's 
trick or treat” program young peo- 
ple help fight disease and hunger 
throughout the world. 


loween 


Here's how it works: A doorbell 
When the occupant of the 
house opens the door, he sees a small 
group of witches or goblins or ghosts 
standing there. They wear armbands 
which say “UNICEF.” The “spooks” 
hold out milk cartons, jingling with 
oins. “A trick,” they shout, “or a 
treat for all the world’s children!” 
Last year in Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania, 18 teams of boys and girls of 
high school age collected 


rings 


junior 


$496.00 by this method. They took 
part in the project at the suggestion 
tex S. Clements of 


of the Rev. Dr 





the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church. 

The Bryn Mawr teen-agers cov- 
ered more than 500 homes in about 
an hour. Then they met at the church 
for a big Halloween party. While 
church members counted the coins, 
the “collectors” enjoyed apple-bob- 
bing contests and other party games. 


Then they saw a movie which 
showed how the money they col- 
lected would be used. . 


The movie told how UNICEF aids 
about 80 under-developed countries 
in their fight against hunger, tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, malaria, and 
other diseases. For example, $150 in 
UNICEF funds can provide milk for 
1,000 children for a week in a coun- 
try where few children know what 
milk tastes like. UNICEF also buys 
warm clothing and medicine for 
needy-youngsters. It distributes emer- 
gency supplies when disasters like 
earthquakes and floods strike. 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT. WORK 
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As word of what the Bryn Mawr 
teen-agers had done spreadthrough- 
out the town, Dr. Clements and his 
wife received telephone calls from 
some families whose doorbells had 
not been rung on Halloween. These 
families said they were disappointed 
that they had been skipped. They 
asked whether they could still con- 
tribute to the fund. Dr. Clements 
arranged for them to do so. He also 
arranged for students of senior high 
school age to take over the 1954 
campaign. 

Similar stories could be told about 
last years UNICEF Halloween in 
towns like Hartford, Conn.; 
dena, Calif.; Grand Junction, Colo.; 
and Boca Grande, Fla 
just a few (see photos above). One 
boy in Vallejo, Calif., said, “It’s more 
fun than had before on 
Halloween.” The mayor of another 
town—this one in New York State 
said, “It was the best Halloween yet 
—orderly and fun for everybody.” 

Why not UNICEF 
“trick or treat” program among the 
children in your town? Send the con 
tributions you collect to the U. S. 


Pasa 


-to mention 


I've ever 


organize a 


Committee for UNICEF, United 
Nations. New York, N. ¥ 
Roy HeM™MIN«¢ 
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Who Will Run the New Congress? 


yt Republican Senator Karl 
Mundt of South Dakota riding 
the elephant in the photo at left. 

And that’s Democratic Governor 
Lawrence Wetherby of Kentucky 
wrestling with an alligator in the 
photo at right. This is “election sea- 
son”--the time of year when politi- 
cians are trying all sorts of attention- 
getting stunts. 

Another stunt 
cover photo. Instead of making po- 
litical speeches, two candidates for 
Congress in the lumber-growing re- 
gion of Idaho agreed to compete at 
a logger’s sport. They tried to see 
which could stand longer on a log 
in the water. The camera caught 
Democratic Representative Gracie 
Pfost (center) and her Republican 
opponent, Erwin Schweibert (left) 
as they both fell off together. 

The aim of stunts like these is to 
stir up interest and attract votes in 
the general election November 2. 

There are a lot of votes available. 
For the first time in U. S. history, 
the number of persons who could 
qualify to vote has passed the 100,- 
000,000 mark. But, on the basis of 
past history in mid-term elections, 
only about 45,000,000 will actually 
go the polls. Mid-term elections 
come in even-numbered years when 
a Congress is chosen, but not a 
President. In Presidential election 


is shown in our 


years, the vote is usually much 
higher than at mid-term. 

Those who do vote will choose: 

38 U. S. Senators 

432 members of the House of 
Representatives 

34 Governors 

Hundreds of state and local offi- 


cials, 


EYES ON 1956 
REPUBLICANS hope to build up 


a larger majority in Congress—or at 
least hold on to the slight majority 
they now have (see table on page at 
right). President Eisenhower be- 
lieves he would have trouble push- 
ing his program through Congress if 
the Democrats should win. 

DEMOCRATS hope to gain con- 
trol of Congress. They think this may 
pave the way for the election of a 
Democratic President in 1956. 

On page 12 you'll see how top 
leaders of the two major parties sum 
up the issues. 

In nearly all past elections, the 
party which won control of Con- 
gress in a Presidential election year 
has lost some Congressional seats in 


the following mid-term elections. 

Here are a few sidelights on the 
coming elections: 

PREVIEW IN MAINE -In 1872 
Congress set the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday of November for 
Congressidnal elections in all states— 
unless the state constitution sets a 
different date. The only state that 
still clings to its own special date is 
Maine, which holds its election in 
September. Last month~ Maine, a 
strong Republican state, re-elected 
Republican Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith and filled all of its three seats 
in the House of Representatives with 
Republicans. But Democrats took 
comfort from the election of the first 
Democratic governor since 1934— 
and from the fact that the races for 
Congress were closer than usual. 

WOMEN IN THE HOUSE? Fifty- 
two women are running for Con- 
gress. This is a record for a mid-term 
election. . 

SENATE “EXTRAS”: Under the 
Constitution, Senators are elected for 
six-year terms, with one third of the 
Senate seats (32) filled every second 
year. This year six additional Sena- 
tors will be elected in November to 
replace Senators who died in office. 

The map and tables on the next 
page will help you follow the elec- 
tion returns for the upcoming 84th 
Congress. 
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HOW THE PARTIES STAND NOW 
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SHADING INDICATES THE PROPORTION 
OF REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS 

IN EACH STATE’S DELEGATION IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


fF Jrepusuicans [Democrats 


THE NUMBERS INDICATE THE NUMBER 
OF REPRESENTATIVES TO BE ELECTED 
FROM EACH STATE 











Is Your State Electing a Senator? 


Thirty-four states will elect 38 Senators on November 2. Nebraska will elect three 
Senators, but one will serve only from election day until January 1, to fill a vacancy. 
Asterisks mark present Senators running for re-election. 





Republican 
Nominee 


Foy Guin, Jr 

No Candidate 
*Thomas H. Kuchel 
Gordon Allot — 
Herbert Warburton 
No Candidate 
*Henry C. Dworshak 
Joseph T. Meek 
Thomas Martin 
*Andrew E. Schoeppel 
*John S. Cooper 

No Candidate 
*Leverett Saltonstall 
*Homer Ferguson 
Val Bjornson 
James White 
Wesley D’Ewart 
Carl Curtis 


State 


ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
DELAWARE 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
1OWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 


Reman Hruska (4 yrs.) 
Mes. George Abel (2 mo.) 


Democratic 
Nominee 


*John J. Sparkman 
*John L. McClellan 
Samuel W. Yorty 
John Carroll 
*J. Allen Frear 
*Richard B. Russell 
Glen H. Taylor 
*Paul H. Douglas 
*Guy C. Gillette 
George McGill 
Alben W. Barkley 
*Allen J. Eliender, Sr. 
Foster Furcolo 
Patrick V. McNamara 
*Hubert H. Humphrey 
*James O. Eastland 
*James E. Murray 
Keith Neville 
James Green (4 yrs.) 
William Meier (2 mo.) 





Republican 
Nominee 


*Ernest S. Brown (2 yrs.) 
*Styles Bridges 

Norris Cotton (2 yrs.) 
Clifford P. Case 

Edwin Mecheimn 

Paul West 

No Candidate 


George H. Bender (2 yrs.) 


Fred Mock 
*Guy Cordon 
Walter Sundlun 
No Candidate 


*Karl E. Mundt 
Thomas Wall, Jr. 
Carlos Watson 
No Candidate 


Thomas Sweeney 
William Harrisen 


State 


NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 


NORTH CAROLINA 


OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 
WYOMING 


Democratic 


Nominee 


Alan Bible (2 yrs.) 
Gerard Morin 
Stanley Betley (2 yrs.) 
Charles R. Howell 
*Clinton P. Anderson 
W. Kerr Scott 


*Sam J. Erwin, Jr. (2 yrs.) 
*Thomas A. Burke (2 yrs.) 


*Robert S. Kerr 
Richard L. Neuberger 
*Theodore F. Green 
Edgar A. Brown 

J. Strom Thurmond 
(write-in candidate) 
Kenneth Holum 
*Estes Kefauver 
*Lyndon B. Johnson 
*A. Willis Robertson 
*Matthew M. Neely 
Joseph O'Mahoney 





The Battle of Words 


TWO YEARS AGO, Dwight D. Eisenhower and Adlai Ste- 
venson were running for President. Eisenhower, the Republican 


nominee, won 


Neither of them is running for office this year. But they are 
spokesmen for their parties in the mid-term Congressional cam- 
paign. President Eisenhower is fighting to keep a Republican 
Congress, and Stevenson is asking the voters to give the Demo- 
crats control of the Senate and House. 

Here’s the way they see the issues: 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER (Speech of October 8) 


“In just 20 months [since the present Republican Ad- 
ministration took office] we have come far. 

“Fourteen months ago the futile sacrifices in Korea 
were stopped. We now have clean, honest, decent gov- 
ernment in Washington. Government spending has 
been sharply reduced. Stifling controls have been re- 
moved from our nation’s economy 

“This Administration and the Republican-led Con- 
gress cut our Government’s cost by $11,000,000,000. 
Taxes were cut by $7,400,000,000, the largest tax cut 
in the history of this nation 

“At the same time we smoked out 211,000 unneces- 
sary positions on the Federal payrolls 

“All during this time our Government has been re- 
turning to private citizens activities traditionally be- 
longing to private citizens 

“Americans wanted a strong national defense at less 
cost. We have today the strongest armed forces of our 
peacetime history. In building them we have saved 
vast sums. 


FOR A STRONGER ECONOMY 


“Our people also wanted a strong peacetime econo- 
my. For this the Congress took many steps. It passed a 
new housing program. It passed an expanded highway 
program. It passed a new farm program to stop the 
seven-year decline in farmers’ incomes. 

“The Congress extended coverage of old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance to 10,200,000 more Americans and 
raised their benefits. 

“This Administration and the Congress are dealing 
decisively with the Communist menace 

“And abroad, we have an honest, forthright foreign 
policy concerned with deeds, not merely words. 

“And now let’s take a quick look at the future 

“You know perfectly well you can’t have one car with 
two drivers at the steering wheel and expect to end up 
any place but in the ditch. By the same token you can- 
not have efficient Federal government when the Con- 
gress wants to follow one philosophy of government 
and the Executive branch another. When the Executive 
and the Legislative branches are politically in conflict 
politics runs riot. 

“These are the reasons why the completion of our 


great program requires the election of a Republican-led 


Congress.” 


ADLAI STEVENSON (Speech of October 9) 


“President Eisenhower said: “Yes, we have a pros- 
perous economy, which will be interesting news to a 
few million people looking for work. 

“I shall not discuss his interesting conclusion that by 
reducing support prices for farmers from 90 per cent 
of parity, his program will enable farmers to receive 
100 per cent of parity in the market place. 

“He said: ‘For the past 20 months there has been 
harmony, unprecedented in our time, between the 
Executive and Congress,’ The fact is that the squalid 
McCarthy-Army spectacle, the almost daily contradic- 
tions of Administration policy by Administration leaders 
in Congress, and the Bricker amendment are revelations 
of the extent of the invasion of the prerogatives of the 
President [by Congress]. 

“And I was surprised and a little saddened when the 
President referred to ‘the useless shooting’ and ‘the 
futile sacrifices’ in Korea. I had not thought those were 
his views of that greatest collective effort to halt Com- 
munist, imperialism. 

“But I’ve reserved to the last the most extraordinary 
words of all: ‘Over the world we've brought strength 
where there was weakness.’ 


LOST FRIENDS, LOST PRESTIGE 


“The harsh fact is that in 20 months of bluff and 
bluster, we have lost influence and friends faster than 
at any time since [President] Warren Harding. All 
around the world American prestige has suffered. 

“The President says that a Republican Congress is 
necessary to complete his great program. 

“Let me point out that except on the [atomic power] 
give-away and tax revision, where the Republicans 
stood together as usual, no important legislation passed 
the last two sessions of Congress without serious Re- 
publican defections made up by Democratic support. 

“The sober fact is that when the President denounces 
the Democrats as enemies of his program he must know 
that on many key measures—foreign trade, housing, 
health, the conduct of foreign affairs—the Democrats 
were far better supporters than the Republicans. 

“The real question that the people must decide is 
whether the Congress will function more effectively 
under a divided, quarrelsome, squabbling Republican 
regime than it will under the proved leadership of the 
Democratic party.” 

















Herblock in 
the Washington Post 


“Battle of Words” 
dies away, Congress must face many 
issues that weren't discussed very 
much during the campaign. 

The cartoon above is a partial 
pre-view” of problems old and new 
that await the 84th Congress when 
it convenes January 3. (The Senate 
of the 83rd Congress returns to 
Washington on November 8 to de- 
cide whether to censure Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy, Republican, of Wis- 
consin. For details, see World Week, 
Oct. 6, p. 5.) 

NEW STATES?—The 83rd Con- 
gress came close to adding one new 
star to the flag. Both the Senate and 
House okayed Hawaii's application 
for admission to the Union. But the 
Senate insisted Alaska should receive 
statehood at the same time. The 
House balked at making Alaska a 
state, so both statehood bills died. 
New statehood bills will undoubted- 
ly be introduced in the 84th. 

VOTES FOR TEENS?—The Sen- 
ite killed a proposed Constitutional 
imendment which would have low- 
ered the voting age to 18. But Presi- 
dent Eisenhower still favors the idea, 
ind will probably bring it up again. 


hee the sound and fury of the 
. campaign 


LOWER TARIFFS?—The Recip- 
Trade Agreements Act dies 
June 12, 1955. Under this act, if for- 
eign nations cut tariffs on goods im- 


ported from the U. S., the U. S. will 
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Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 19. 
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cut tariffs on our imports from’ them. 
President Eisenhower wants this law 
renewed and he wants additional 
powers to cut tariffs. 

DRAFT PLUS UMT?—Our pres- 
ent draft law expires June 30, 1955. 
The President favors military train- 
ing for all able-bodied young men. 
Several plans have been suggested 
which would combine the draft with 
a system of “universal military train- 
ing.” Under these plans, all men who 
are physically fit would be drafted at 
age 18. All would receive at least six 
months of military training. Some of 
them would then go into army units 
for a period of active service. All 
others would go into reserve units 
for several years. 


AMENDING TAFT-HARTLEY 
LABOR LAW REVISION?—Pres- 


ident Eisenhower recently told lead- 
ers of the American Federation of 
Labor that he would ask the 84th 
Congress to remove some provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Labor Relations 
Act which labor doesn’t like. His 
proposals for changes in this law 
were pigeon-holed by the 83rd Con- 
gress. 

NEW STRENGTH FOR NATO? 
—In London this month the U. S. 
and eight other nations signed an 
agreement to admit West Germany 
to NATO and provide ways of bring- 
ing West German troops into the 
defense of Western Europe (see 
news pages, Oct. 13 issue). The Sen- 
ate will have to ratify the agreement 


} for the 
| New Congress? 


as a treaty before it becomes effec- 
tive. 

HOW ABOUT HOUSING?—The 
83rd Congress refused to approve 
plans for public housing beyond 
next June. In the past few months 
scandals involving builders of some 
Government-financed housing proj- 
ects have been revealed. How will 
this affect Congress’ views on ex- 
tending the public housing program? 

HEALTH REINSURANCE?—Ei- 
senhower thinks health insurance 
rates are too high for poor families. 
The President feels that insurance 
companies could lower rates if the 
Government would guarantee that 
the companies would not lose 
money. The 83rd Congress turned 
down the idea. How will it make out 
in the 84th? 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Along with these problems, the 
84th Congress will probably debate: 

Foreign aid appropriations 

Proposals to cut taxes further 

Defense appropriations 

Plans to use atomic power fo 
peaceful purposes 

Stricter rules for Congressional in- 


_ vestigating committees 


Proposals for new power projects 
to be built by the Federal Govern- 
ment 

Other “jobs” for the new Congress 
will be outlined by the President in 
his State of the Union address and 
other messages to Congress during 
January. 





Gay Head 
Q. I'm the shortest boy in my 
class. Everybody calls me “Shorty” 
or “Half-pint.” I'm beginning to feel 
like a freak! How can I make them 
stop giving me a hard time? 


A. Head up, shoulders back, chest 
out! You're only as little as you feel 
—and as you act! 

Remember the saying that “big 
things come in small packages”? It’s 
true! Some of the greatest men in 
history were pint-sized. Take Napo- 
leon, for example! Buddy Young and 
Doak Walker are little by “pro” 
football standards, yet they’re stars 
Phil Rizzuto, Eddie Stanky, Slater 
Martin, Dick McGuire—these “little 
fellows” are big in any league! It’s 
what you do with what you have 
that counts. 

Brush up that sense of humor. Re- 
member that people rarely tease you 
unless they like you and feel at ease 
with you. The way you take their 
jokes will prove how big you really 
are. The next time the giant in your 
history class yells “Hey, Shorty,” re- 
ply with a grin and a “What's on 
your mind, stringbean?” You'll find 
the gang is laughing with you, not 
at you. 


y Had 


Keep an eye on your posture. 
Don’t slink around from corner to 
corner. Stand straight and take ad- 
vantage of the height you do have. 
Don’t insist on wearing the splashy 
sports shirts with big designs that 
your brawnier classmates do—they'll 
only dwarf you and make you look 
ridiculous. Stick to the plainer, more 
solid colors, the shirts with small 
checks or plaids. 

But more important, act just as big 
as everybody else. If you're “a good 
guy,” friendly, a good sport, and nice 
to know, your height will be the 
least important thing about you. 

The chances are that, any year 
now, you'll shoot up so fast you 
won't know what's happening. But 
if you don’t, don’t worry. It’s how big 
you are inside, not outside, that mat- 
ters. 


QO. Ted, the boy I like, is very nice 
to me when we're alone. But when- 
ever we're with a crowd, he ignores 
me. He acts as if he’s ashamed of me! 
What do you think I should do? 


A. Maybe you expect too much of 
Ted. Or maybe he has a right to ex- 
pect more from you than he gets. 


No fellow likes a clihging vine. Do 
you insist on hanging onto his hand 
and monopolizing his attention when 
you re out somewhere with the gang? 
Do you act as if he’s your personal 
property, and glare fiendishly at any 
other girl who speaks to him? Per- 
haps you giggle, blush, and act un- 
comfortable when he (and others) 
are around. Or are you guilty of 
chasing him instead of waiting for 
him to pick you out? If so, you're 
making him uncomfortable, too. 

It's important to know how to mix 
with the crowd. Ted wants to have 
fun with everybody, and he wants 
you to have a good time, too. There 
isn’t a boy in the world who likes to 
feel “smothered” by the girl he’s 
with. If he does feel- that way, he 
may react by seeming to ignore you, 
to cover up his own embarrassment. 

Here are a few rules to keep in 
mind the next time you and Ted 
share an evening with the other kids 
in the crowd: (1) Don’t make him 
feel he has to entertain you every 
minute. Do some “mixing” yourself— 
and don't follow him around every 
inch of the room with your eyes! 
(2) Be casual, friendly, and above 
all, be yourself. (3) Don’t make fun 
of him or talk about him constantly— 
if he blushes, it won't be from pleas- 
ure! (4) Don’t argue with him in 
front of other people. 

When you and Ted are dating 
alone, you have a right to expect his 
undivided attention. When you 
aren't, don’t act as if you are. Three 
might be a crowd, but a crowd can 
be fun, if you'll let it! 





POLITICAL PRANKS 


Senator Ives, one of the candidates 
for governor of New York, was mak 
ing.a speech at a large rally recently. 
Suddenly the speaker’s stand was 
pelted with a showet of tomatoes. 
The Senator’s wife and a number of 
other people on the platform were 
splattered. 

Four high school boys confessed 
to the prank. Later they sent a letter 
of apology to Senator Ives and the 


people involved in the incident. Sen- 
ator Ives accepted their apology and 
told them they were “wholly for- 
given.” 

o a Qo 

1. Do you think that the prank 
was funny? How do you think the 
prank reflects on other persons of 
high school age? 

2. Do you respect the boys for ad- 
mitting their guilt and apologizing? 
Does the apology cancel out the 
harm they did? 

3. What do you think the boys ac- 
complished by such a prank? Do 
you think it was an effective way of 
showing their disapproval of the 
candidate? What would happen if 
everybody started “throwing things” 
every time he disagreed with what 


someone else was saying? Why do 
people resort to violence when they 
disagree with someone else’s beliefs? 
Is it because they don’t have good 
reasons to back up their own opin- 
ions? Is it because they're too 
“chicken” to disagree with a man to 
his face? Is it because they feel by 
harming an individual they’re weak- 
ening his beliefs? What other rea- 
sons are there? Are any of them good 
reasons? 

4. What more gentlemanly ways 
are there to show your opposition to 
an argument? Can you oppose some- 
one else’s beliefs and still respect 
those beliefs? Why is freedom of 
speech important in a democracy? 
Why is it important to hear all points 
of view? 





GMALL TOWN girls—and boys— 
can make good in the “big city” 
if they are ambitious and talented! 
Commercial Artist Alice Kirkpatrick 
has such a success story. 

Alice grew up in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. At Huntsville High, Alice 
majored in music and art. She won 
a scholarship to. take the two-year 
home-study art course of Art In- 
struction, Inc., Minneapolis; Minn., 
when she was 16 years old. 

In 1987 Alice moved to New York 
City and got a job designing wall- 
paper and fabrics. She also studied 
illustration at the Phoenix Art In- 
stitute at night. Shortly afterwards 
she became a free-lance commercial 
artist with her own business and 
own customers. Now she earns more 
than $10,000 a year illustrating sto- 
ries and articles for such magazines 
as Mademoiselle and Charm, Argosy 
and Adventure. She also designs 
book jackets for such well known 
publishers as Grosset and Dunlap. 

She works at home in her ultra- 
modern garden apartment near 
Rockefeller Plaza in central Man- 
hattan. Her drawing table is near a 
shady south window overlooking her 
small garden where her dachshund 
“On Mondays I visit my 


romps. 
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Artist at Work 


Here is Alice Kirkpatrick, a 
successful free-lance commercial 
artist, at work at her drawing 
board. She illustrates stories 
for several national magazines. 


clients, the publishers,” she explained 
in a recent interview. “The rest of 
the week, I work steadily on my as- 
have regular work 


signments. I 
hours.” 

“How do you decide what to draw 
to illustrate a story?” we asked. 

“I read a story carefully,” she 
answered, “I pay strict attention to 
the descrirtions, especially of the 
characters—what they are like, what 
they are wearing. I watch for the 
small details. 

“I keep a file of pictures,” Alice 
continued, “of what people wear to 
parties, to play golf in, to work in.” 


A Word of Caution 


The commercial art field does 
have openings every year for tal- 
ented, well-trained beginners, but 
opening jobs are not easy to get. 
Most commercial artists begin their 
training in high-school art classes or 
at vocational art schools. Some learn 
through on-the-job training or by 
taking correspondence courses. Na- 
tionally-known art schools now offer 
140 scholarships to high school stu- 
dents who win national recognition 
in the annual Scholastic Art Awards. 
(If you're interested in entering this 
years competition, write for a free 


rules booklet. Address inquiry to: 
Scholastic Art Awards, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York. The Art Awards are 
sponsored by World Week and the 
other Scholastic Magazines. ) 

Commercial artists design and 
draw illustrations for books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and for adver- 
tising copy. They make posters for 
billboards and for other use. They 
prepare charts and maps for publica- 
tion. Experienced artists usually are 
specialists in one field—for example, 
fashion or industrial illustrations, 
story illustrations, or furniture ad- 
vertising.. 

Most commercial artists work for 
advertising firms, department stores, 
newspapers and magazines, mail- 
order houses, and calendar and 
greeting-card companies. Some are 
free-lance artists and others have 
their own commercial studios. They 
usually work in or near our larger 
cities. Beginners often start at from 
$35 to $45 a week in such jobs as 
tracer or copyist. Experienced artists 
with outstanding reputations may 
earn $20,000 a year or more. Norman 
Rockwell, who frequently draws 
covers for the Saturday Evening 
Post, is one of our better-paid com 
mercial artists. 

If you have special interests in 
art and are considering the field as 
a career, also explore such related 
fields as interior decoration and in- 
dustrial design. Also, vou might be 
interested in draftsmanship. 

—WILLIAM Fave! 
Vocational Editor 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST—A Career at a Glance 


REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIREMENTS 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


(Educ. and Exper.) (Personal) DUTIES 





Competition for beginners but 
opportunities for specialists 
and talented. Visual advertis- 
ing is expanding opportuni- 
ties but competition from 
color photography. 


Pleasant, 40-hr. wk. or 
less; good pay for talent- 
ed; most work in larce 
cities, especially New 


City. 


Design, draw illustrations 
for ad copy, books, mag- 
azines, papers; make bill- 
board posters, prepare 
charts, maps, etc. 


Artistic talent, original- 


Recommended: All-around h. 
ity, resourcefulness, and 
1 Li 


s. education and special art- 
school or correspondence- P 
school study with courses in 

literature, math, science, his- 

tory, lettering, typography 

ond drawing. 














A Workbook Page for the Unit on Congressional Elections 


I DEMAND A COUNT OF 


n The Washington Star 


1. READ THE CARTOON 
Fill in the blanks: 


1. The donkey is the symbol for which political 


party? = — ae 


2. The elephant is the symbol for which party? 


3. Who is the “Stevenson” whose name appears on 


the sign the donkey is carrying? roe . 
4. To what political party do the letters “GOP” refer? 


5. Both the donkey and the elephant are hoping to 
gain control of what branch of the national Government 


in November? __— 


ll. ELECTION FACTS 
Write the letter of correct choice in the space. 


__l. The deep South usually votes: (a) solidly Demo- 
cratic; (b) solidly. Republican; (c) about 50 


per cent Democratic and 50 per cent Republican. 


2. In November, voters will not elect: (a) U. S. Sen- 
ators; (b) Congressmen; (c) a new President of 
the U. S. 

3. What kind of election usually 


an election for city 


brings out the 
largest number of voters? (a 
officials only; (b) a Presidential election; (c) a 
mid-term election such as the one this year. 

4. Which statement is correct? (a) the Republican 
party has a slim majority in Congress now; (b) 
the Democrats now control about two-thirds of 
the seats in the Senate; (c) the Republicans now 


have more than 400 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. _ 

. The number of citizens old enough to vote in 
the U. S. today is about: (a) one million; (b) 100 
million; (c) ten million. 


lll. NAME YOUR CANDIDATES 


Fill in the names of the candidates for these offices 
in your State and Congressional district. Write “none” 
if no election for the office is being held this year. 

Office Dem. Nominee Rep. Nominee 
Governor 


U. S. Senator 





U. S. Representative 


IV. THE BATTLE OF WORDS 


Write T or F to indicate that the statements are 
true or false. 
__l. President Eisenhower thinks Government should 
have more control over private business. 

2. Adlai Stevenson agrees that the Republican Party 
has made a good record in foreign affairs. 

3. President Eisenhower feels that his program can- 
not be carried out without the aid of a Republi- 
can-led Congress. 

. Stevenson claims that the Democrats have op- 
posed every major bill Eisenhower favored. 


V. YOUR VOTE, PLEASE 


If you were a Senator or Congressman, how would 
you vote on these proposals? Underline “for” or 
“against’ and (on separate piece of paper) give one 
argument supporting your stand. 

1. A Universal Military Training law to draft all able- 
bodied young men at age 18. ( For-Against ) 
4 Constitutional Amendment to lower the voting 
age to 18. ( For-Against ) 
A bill to admit Hawaii and Alaska to the Union as 

States. (For-Against ) 

A resolutien to reduce U. S. aid to foreign coun- 
tries. (For-Against ) 

\ bill to cut the taxes of families with low incomes. 
( For-Against ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 6 for each item 
in Questions I and II; 10 for each item in Question IV. 
Total, 100. 





Model-Railroad Slanguage 


“BPANJO and Claw .. . Merry-go- 
round ... Calliope . . . Peanut 
Roaster...” 

If you should overhear a couple of 
businessmen using terms like these 
wouldn't you think they might be 
planning a summer carnival? But 
you couldn’t be more wrong. These 
men are “Model Railroaders” and 
are discussing some very pressing 
problems and using the collo- 
quialisms that many Model Rail- 
roaders have adapted from real rail- 
road life. The Banjo and Claw is the 
shovel and clinker hook used by rail- 
road firemen, the Merry-go-round is 
the turntable, a Calliope is an old 
steam locomotive (the older the bet- 
ter), and a Peanut Roaster is a switch 
engine. 

A. Brass Hat is an official but a 
Raw Hider is a model railroader 
who has a foul temper. A Crummy is 


From The Signalman’s Journal. 


not something connected with the 
kitchen but is the caboose. A Coffee 
Grinder is a streetcar with noisy 
gears. Model Railroaders know them 
well. 

Freight cars that do not belong to 
the road on which they are running 
are called Foreigners. A Glory Train 
is made up of empty freights, and a 
Black Snake is a train of coal cars. 

Railroad men turn to animals in 
their comparisons, for a Hop Toad is 
a derailer, a Hog is a locomotive, the 
Pig Pen is the roundhouse, a Goat is 
a switch engine. A Grasshopper is an 
old fashioned locomotive, and a Jack 
Rabbit is awy train that starts in 
jerks. 

No Big Shot (yard master) will 
have an employee who Blows Smoke 
... (boasts about his prowess ). 

High Iron is the mainline track, 
but Low Iron is the yards, where 
trains can move without orders. 

When a railroader Shuffles the 
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Deck, he is switching his cars to 
make up a train so that the first cars 
to be set out are at the head of the 
train. 

A Tinsel String is a circus train. 
These are among the more colorful 
of model trains. 

Pike and Layout are the railroad 
itself. Red Ball is fast freight, a Tea 
Kettle is an old locomotive, a Dog 
House is the cupola of a caboose, 
and the Dinky is any small or under- 
powered piece of equipment. 

Model Railroaders who specialize 
in Western roads usually include a 
Zulu car. These were cars used to 
carry immigrants and their belong- 
ings to home sites in the West. 

Model Railroaders invent 
terms as the occasions arise. They 
are always graphic and explicitly ac- 
curate. 


new 





Outmoded Vocabulary 
Upbraiding his teen-age daughter for 
her slovenly appearance, an old-fash- 
ioned father started in on a tirade of 
the faults of present-day children. 
“Why, look at your hair,” he said. “It 
looks like a mop!” 
“What’s a mop?” asked the girl child. 
Auburn Plainsman 





W orld-famous Inventor Charles F. Kettering, Director of General Motors, congratulates 
James C. Fry of Clinton, Illinois, 1954 winner of the $4,000 Junior National Award Scholarship. 
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HOW’D YOU LIKE TO BE IN THIS PICTURE? 


And the job’s done. 


Of course, you would. 

And, if you are the kind of youth who likes 
to make your own ideas work—do things with 
your hands — you have a very real chance 
to be. 

For—like Jimmie Fry—you have the oppor- 
tunity to win one of the big awards in the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition. 


All you have to do is design a solid model 
car — whatever type appeals to you most. 
(The top Senior winner in 1954 was a sports 
car model.) Then you build it out of wood 
or some other workable material. Sand it 


smooth. Paint it. 
Don’t get the idea, though, that it’s the 
easiest job in the world. It'll take concentra- 
tion and stick-to-itiveness. 

Yet — as the hundreds of previous winners 
will tell you — it’s more than worth every 
minute you put into it. Not only because 
of the chance to win one of the awards. But 
of the deep-down satisfaction of doing a job 
completely on your own—and doing it well. 


So—there’s the challenge! 
Have you the ambition and the will to meet it? 








FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD 
AWARDS 1955 
734 Awards—in all 


8 University Scholarships 
$1,000 to $4,000 each) 
All-Expense Trips to Exciting 4-Day Guild 
Convention - 
Cash Awards up to $150 ir 
the District of Columbia 
Identical Awards for Junior 
Groups (If son of General Me 
wins, his award is duplicated 
boy) 
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FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Gereral Motors Building 

Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Crafts 
man’s Guild Competition for 1955. Also 
send me the Craftsman’s Guild membership 
card plus instructions for building modei. 
This will be sent FREE and without 
obligation. 


(ranging from 


every state and 
and Senior 
tors employe 


for the next 


Name 





Address 

City and Zone _ 

I was born on the 

Parent or Guardian 

My Parent, or Guardian, is . or is not 
E , employed by General Motors or a 
GM dealer. 

(If Parent or Guardian is so 
please give name of division or dealer 


employed, 


below: ) 





Name of my school___ - 
State ___ 


=" 
Devt. C-2 














SHOOT BUCKETS WITH 
THE Best !! 

.. THE SAME 
MACGREGOR BALLS 
GREAT COLLEGES USE, 


Many great schools like the University 
of Indiana use “official” MacGregor 
basketballs exclusively*. They're built for 
bullseye accuracy. In either “Tac- 
Touch” leather finish or “Plylon” rubber 
finish, MacGregor-made balls are easier 

to handle, dribble and pass. 

Get the feel of “official” MacGregor- 
made basketballs. See your MacGregor 
sporting goods dealer. He has uniforms, 
basketball nets and other fine Mac- 
Gregor basketball accessories, too. Get 
MacGregor—"The Choice of Those 
Who Play the Game.” 


*MacGregor basketballs aan 
have been used exclusively TY 
in Madison Square Garden i (1 , 
for all intercollegiate games \ ay/ 
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Sunday School 


By Ann Mosley, Magnolia (Arkansas) High School 


* Starred words refer to the Bible 
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STUDENTS are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic Mag- 
azines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, of 
which at least 10 must 


| be related to the theme. 
| For any original 


urzzle 
published we will poy 
you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 
seperate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name, 
address, school, and 
grade. Address: 
Editor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers in next 
week's issue 


Puzzle 


19th book of Old Testament. 

Life of Christ as contained in Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
Smoldering coal. 

. Untwist, unravel; also to disturb. 
Fixed allowance of food 
Grain of cereal grass 
Abrupt; short 
The whole of. 

Joint of the arm. 
Latitude (abbr. ). 
22. The (French). 
°24. Daniel in the lion’s ae 
26. Compass direction 
°27. Creator of the universe. 
29. Possesses. 
*31. The Devil. 
*32. Slayer of Goliath. 
°34. The Israelites crossed the 
36. Adult males, 
38. Antiaircraft (abbr. ) 
°40. Patient hero of Old 
42. West Africa (abbr. ) 
43. Major Hollywood movie studio (abbr.). 

5. Founder of Christian religion. 

3. Existed. 

. St. Paul’s original name 

. Number of commandments. 

. Abstain from food according to 
religious principles 
Aquatic, fur-bearing mammal. 

3. Color of pure snow 

. Instrument for sewing. 

. Distributor. . 


l. Treadles 
Antonym of 


Sf 


Testament. 


“frown.” 


One of Adam's sons, 
. Permit 
; and Mrs 
. Common preposition, 
8. Secretary (abbr.). 
* 9. Leading Christian missionary. 
*10. 15th book of the Old Testament 
( poss. ). 
11. Epistle 
3. The Tower of 
}. Aged. 
7. 2,000 pounds, 
23. Elector. 
5. Rescues 
. Union Army in the War Between the 
States (abbr. ) 
Father. 
29. One of Noah’s three sons. 
. Transgression. 
His long hair gave him great strength. 
. Led the Israelites out of Egypt. 
’. Celebration of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 
. Stone with colored stripes or clouded 
colors. 
. Fast plane. 
. Type of pastry. 
. Squander. 
. Silent, dumb. 
3. Lamentation 
. Commanded. 
. Federal Housing Administration 
(abbr. ). 
52. Right line (abbr.). 
3. Us. 





Absolutely 
The employer told his newly-hired 
typist, “I hope you thoroughly under- 
stand the importance of punctuation?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed,” she replied. z 


always get to work on time.” 
L & N Mag 
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Tweed .. 


above all others... 


. the one fragrance 
to wear 


anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 57.50 
3% oz. Bouquet Tweed 1.50 
Plus tax 
4 


Cc 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


Sweaters by Lyle & Scott 








WE SUGGEST: You get acquainted with 
this world-famous fragrance by trying 
the Helene Curtis special offer: a purse 
size bottle of Tweed perfume free with | 


purchase of Helene Corthe Spray Net.* 
ed time only 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


nation’s economy (p. 12)—-The combi- 
nation of industrial production, agricul- 
ture, and trade throughout the nation 
that creates jobs and determines the 
income of the people. 

Bricker Admendment (p. 12)—An 
amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
posed by Senator John W. Bricker (R., 
Ohio), which would limit the Presi- 
dent’s power to make treaties with other 
nations without Congress’s consent. It 
was defeated in the last session of Con- 
gress by one vote. 

squalid (p. 12)—Poor or dirty because 
of neglect. 

Old Age & Survivors Insurance 








(p. 12)—A Government program to pro- 
vide payments for workers, and their 
| families, whose usual income is cut off 
| by old age or death. 

reserve unit (p. 13)—Units of men 
who receive some military training and 
can be called to active military duty in 
time of emergency. 

reciprocal (p. 13)—Pertaining to the 
sharing or exchanging of something by 
two persons or groups. 

free lance (p. 15)—An artist or writer 
who does work for publications or other 


The First 
Hot Dogs 


were served with cotton 
gloves to protect the 
customers’ fingers. Later 
rolls, instead of gloves, 
were used. 
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types of companies but is not a regular 
employee. 

State of the Union (p. 13)—Early 
each year the President makes a “State 
of the Union” report to Congress. It 
usually reviews conditions in agricul- 
ture, industrial production, trade, and 
national defense. 

health insurance (p. 13)-A plan by 
which people pay a certain sum each 
week or month, and in return receive 
financial aid in paying doctor's bills. 

colloquialism (p. 17)—An expression, 
often “slang-y,” used in informal talk 
but which is not generally accepted as 
the best word usage. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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The hundreds of millions of 
frankfurters consumed yearly by 
Americans prove them a “natural” 
for indoor as well as outdoor 
eating. Buy brand name all-meat 
franks. You'll get the best protein 
value as well as good flavor. 
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Everybody Loves to Play Pool 


Play pool at home with your friends and 
family —on this professionally-styled, 
easy-folding Burrowes Pool Table! It’s 
extra fun with the exclusive “‘Roll-A-Way” 
Ball Return, and complete equipment in- 
cluding cues, balls, triangle, rule book. 
P.S. Ask Dad for a Burrowes Table. He’d 
love to play pool with you. 

FREE! HOW TO PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive folder, 
and dealer’s name, send name and address, 
with 3¢ stamp for mailing, to: The 
Burrowes Corporation, Dept. SCT10, 
Portland, Maine. 


THE BURROWES CORPORATION 
SINCE 1873 — PORTLAND, MAINE 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 





WALLET Siz; 
Chrssmale Pripf 


from 


PORTRAIT a? / 
SNAP or = 
NEGATIVE / 


Full 244" x 3%” 

wallet size copies * * 

of your favorite picture. 

Give to classmates, relatives, 

friends. Keep copies handy for college applica- 
tions, employment or identification. Your orig- 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
prints. Send photo or negative with $1.00 
minimum for 20 copies each pose 


Minute Man photos please you or your money back 
—— 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. 12 

Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 
1! enclose picture and $...... for wallet prints. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


city | See 


ZONE 





That 
Caroline! 


EMEMBER that oldie, “Nothing 
could be finer than to be in Caro- 
lina in the morning?” Out at the U. of 
Illinois, it’s suddenly become No. 1 on 
| the hit parade. Only they sing it a little 
differently. It’s now, “Nothing could be 
finer than our J. C. Caroline in the after- 
noon.” 
Caroline, in this case, is not a state 
of the union, but a state of mind. 
| Everybody is crazy over J. C. Caroline, 
the Illini’s fabulous ball-carrier. 
| It took just one season for J. C. to 
explode into their hearts. As a sopho- 
more last year, he smashed more records 
than a butter-fingered disc jockey. Illi- 
nois records, that is. His top feat was 
| breaking the great Red Grange’s run- 
ning record of 1,260 yards—a mark that 
had stood for 30 years! 

All in all, J. C. toted the pigskin for 
1,670 yards, 1,256 of which he chalked 
up on direct carries. This broke Buddy 
Young’s record of 829 yards. 

The soph wonder wound up topping 
the nation in yards gained by rushing. 
He made seven of the ten leading All- 
American teams. It was the greatest 
showing made by a sophomore since 
Doak Walker burst into the limelight 
for Southern Methodist back in 1947. 

Nobody understands how J. C. does 
it. He’s 6’ 1” tall and weighs 178 
pounds, which is nice weight. But near- 
ly all of it is above the waist. His legs 
are as skinny as a chicken’s and slightly 
curved. But once J. C. gets them mov- 
| ing, there’s nothing “fowl” about him. 

He has tremendous speed and drive, 
and is slippery as a wet banana. In 
full stride, he covers five yards at a 
clip. And when he can’t go any farther, 
he puts his head down and rams into 
tacklers like a mad goat. 

Put all this speed and power together 








and what have you got? A “Tornado.” 
That’s his nickname. Another is “Rick- 
ets,” which Illinois teams always hang 
on the player with the skinniest legs. 

The Illini fiash hails from Columbia, 
S. C., where he attended Booker T. 
Washington High. There, under the 
coaching of John McHugh, he became 
a great all-around athlete. He starred 
in basketball, track, tennis, and football. 
But football was his real love. During 
his high school career, he chalked up 50 
touchdowns, 20 of them in his senior 
year. 

Though a tornado on the field, J. C. 
is a turtle everywhere else. He practi- 
cally crawls when he walks and he 
drives a car about as fast as he can 
push it. 

His ambition is to play a lot of pro 
football and then go into coaching. The 
other nine colleges in the Big Ten wish 
he'd hurry up and doit! =~ 


SHORT SHOTS 


>» Publicity makes the world go ’round— 
and the dollars jingle. Take Paul Giel, 
for example. Paul’s fabulous football 
feats at Minnesota made headlines the 
nation over. So when it was discovered 
he was also a great baseball pitcher, the 
big league scouts came running. The 
Giants finally signed him up for $60,- 
000. 

Now here’s the joker. Paul didn’t 
even make the All-American baseball 
team! Top college pitcher for 1954 was 
Paul Ebert, the crack Ohio State basket- 
ball star. (That ought to make Ebert 
worth at least $60,001!) 

No. 1 catcher, by the way, was none 
other than Michigan State’s 1953 All- 
American quarterback, Tommy Yewcic 
—who signed with the Detroit Tigers. 





> It happened in downtown Detroit 
during a showing of that cornball epic, 
Demetrius and the Gladiators. Deme- 
trius had just slain three tigers in hand- 
to-hand combat. As the third beast 
rolled over and died, a baseball fan in 
the audience turned to his buddy. 

“Cripes,” he -snorted, “the Tigers 
lose three in a row again!” 


> My big league All-Star team would 
shape up as follows: First base, Ted 
Kluszewski; second base, Red Schoen- 
dienst; third base, Al Rosen; shortstop, 
Pee Wee Reese; outfield, Stan Musial, 
Duke Snider, and Willie Mays; catcher, 
Yogi Berra; pitchers, Johnny Antonelli 
and Robin Roberts. 

Most valuable player, American 
League—Minnie Minoso. Most valuable 
player, National League—Willie Mays. 
Manager of the year—Leo Durocher. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





iA “Tops, don't miss. “iMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Mi iATHE BLACK SHIELD OF FAL- 
WORTH. (Universal-International. 
Produced by Robert Arthur and Mel- 
ville Tucker. Directed by Rudolph 
Mate.) 


Howard Pyle’s Men of Iron, on which 
The Black Shield is based, is a Novem- 
ber selection of the Teen Age Book 
Club. Those of you who have already 
read it will recognize at once that the 
story has been altered considerably. 
You will probably want to make up 
your own mind, though, whether these 
changes have improved on the original. 

In CinemaScope, The Black Shield 
is colorful, actionful and exciting. With 
agile Tony Curtis as young Miles Fal- 
worth, pert Janet Leigh as the Lady 
Anne, and Herbert Marshall as the 
Earl of Mackworth, the film can also 
boast a popular and agreeable cast. It 
may not be exactly good history, but 
t certainly is good entertainment. 


MM iAWHITE CHRISTMAS. (Para- 
mount. Produced by Robert Emmett 
Dolan. Directed by Michael Curtiz.) 


It’s hard to see how a film starring 
Bing Crosby, Danny Kaye, Rosemary 
Clooney, and Vera-Ellen could miss. 
The sad fact is, though, that all of these 
wonderful people just haven’t been 
given enough to do. Irving Berlin, who 
wrote both the songs and the story, 
keeps them busy only about half the 


time. For the rest, they are dragging 
around a silly and pretty dreary plot. 


I“ AFRICA ADVENTURE. (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Jay Bonafield. Written and 
directed by Robert C. Ruark.) 


Robert Ruark, the popular newspaper 
columnist, recently went on safari in 
Africa with wife and camera. From the 
evidence offered in this color picture, 
he hated the whole thing. It’s an “angry 
country,” he says at one point, then 
goes on to complain about the constant 
rains, the heat, the ants, the amount of 
time wasted waiting for animals on the 
hunt. Of course, at the’end he does say 
that it was a great and memorable ex- 
perience. Still, there is little in the film 
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to bear this out. The range of livestock 
photographed for Africa Adventure is 
considerable, but most of it has been 
shown before—and better. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wi iTops, don't miss. “iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 
Drama: “The Caine Mutiny. 
“Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
wvv-On the Waterfront. “~“HHThe 
Egyptian. “Rear Window. “vY 
Broken Lance. ““@Dawn at Socorro, 
“High and the Mighty. “Magnifi- 
cent Obsession, “Suddenly. “Dragnet. 
Comedy: “#4“Man with a Million. 
“Sabrina. “Hobson's Choice. 
Musical: 41“) Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers. #“Brigadoon. “The Stu- 
dent Prince. “Living It Up. 








Now break the painful grip of muscular 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 








CONTAINS 3 DOCTOR'S-PRESCRIPTION INGREDIENTS 
- PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When muscle strain or over-exercise leaves 
your backestiff, sore and aching . .. get deep- 
down relief with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 





So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches 
pains, strains—and as a chest rub for cold 
miseries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 


Graduation Photo Prints 


Your graduation portrait copied 
in wallet-size (2% x 3%), 25 
single-weight prints for only 


400 


pictures for college applications, 
relotives, classmates. Send grod- 
vation photo for any glossy 
print) plus ene éottes. Original 


WALLET SIZE 


$1.00! Or, 20 prints for $1.00 > 


on oy ogee 4 poper. Vou" " e 





teed of your money bock. 





QUALITONE PRINTS 


Dept. -  orewee Mass. 





prints (25 prints, single- 
0; 20 my s, double-weight: $1.00 []) to be 
. alse enclosed. 











ACTUAL SIZE 
OF PICTURE 2'2 x 3'/2"' 











«- 









TRICK-OR~TREATERS 
LOVE HEALTHFUL, SUGAR- 
SWEET SUN-MAID 
RAISINS / 
















Always Fresh, 
Tempting And 
Delicious! 


@ Ask your grocer for the See “ 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket =< 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 








cave'ss 416 PICTURES FREE! 
> NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


For the first time — sensational pictures 
ot ir favorite movie stars in Co 
bh gloss finish. Special super-duper offer 

20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


416 
FREE CATALOS with prcrenes 


OF STARS with your 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 42 
Bex 047, Church St. Annen, Mew York 6, N.Y. 








STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


re 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from ieble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
— before sending money for stamps. If the 
er the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, of stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of ¢ stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval’’ stamps hos a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘approval’ 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
——- be sure to write your name and address 

pF ae letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 











FABULOUS COLLECTION 
ROOSEVELT and DICTATOR STAMPS 


Mammoth fascinating collection of Roosevelt and Dictators 
including Stalin, Tito, Franco, Lenin, Hitler and great 
many others plus free booklet and bargain lists. All for 
Ive with approvais 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CoO., 


STAMP WALLET pele 
Pes 


MAR C0 gefFOREIGN SET print- 


ire SCALE Gren Co Aaorove! te \ 
plants who send Ite tor marling Co 


GLOBE STAMP Cosme D EAST 9th STREET 
BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 


329 DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE - 


Jamestown SS-4/!, N. Y 






















stamps 25c 


including Hitler Heads, British Colonies, French Colonies 
carities. unusuals. Everything complete 25¢ to adults re 
questing approvals. CANADA STAMP Co., 1907 Main 
St., Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, California 


































By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


South Africa Animal Set 





Topical collectors are pleased with 
a new set of stamps issued this month 
by the Union of South Africa. The 
stamps picture animals of South Africa’s 


jungles. The set consists of the follow- 
ing: 

4d green, “eae ae wildebeest; 
14d brown, leopar »0ve); 2d violet, 
zebra; 3d brown By blue, ” hinoceros: 


4d blue and green, elephant; Akd blue and 
pray, hippopotamus; 6d brown and orange, 
ion; 1s brown and yellow-red, kudu (be- 
low); 1%s brown and blue-green, spring- 
bok; 14s red-brown and crimson, gemsbok; 
2%s brown and yellow-green, nyala; 5s 
brown and orange, giraffe; 10s black and 
blue-gray, antelope. 


You can buy the set from a local 
dealer or order it trom: Philatelic Agen- 
cy, General Post Office, Pretoria, South 
Africa. Write to the Agency and list the 
stamps you'd like. Ask what the total 
cost will be in U. S$. money. Then send 
an international money order covering 
the cost of the stamps to the Postmaster 
General in Pretoria. You can get an 
international money order at your local 
post office 

















NOV. 12 IS DEADLINE 
» FOR MAILING ENTRIES 
} IN BIG ROYAL CONTEST 


@ High school students! Have you 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Royal Contest is ready for 
mailing by midnight, November 
12? That is the deadline for your 
chance to win fine prizes and a 
Royal portable GOLD typewriter. 

The subject is: ““What Christmas 
¢ means to me.” There are two divi- 
sions—one for senior high (grades 
10, 11, and 12) and one for upper 
elementary and Junior high (grades 
6, 7, 8, and 9) students. Seniors 
$ should write a letter of 500 words 
or less addressed to Royal Portable 
Contest, c/o Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Letters by juniors should be 
350 words or less. 

There are many interesting ap- 
proaches. Christmas means dif- 
ferent things to different people. 
Tell what Christmas means to you. | 

For full details see the Royal 
announcement in the October 13 
issue of this magazine. And be sure 
to get your letter in the mail by 
2 midnight, November 13. 














FOUND! 160 New Ways te Make 


EXTRA MONEY 


FOR YOURSELF, CLASS OR CLUB 
It's easy! Make up to $50, $75, $100 
: ~d Lr - Show new type Christ- 
: Car assortments, wrappings 
novelties. ‘Friends, nel, 

buy. Your profit to 120%, 
New 2!-Card Leadercash bonus, Write today for Feature 
Christmas Ass’t samples on approval, FREE c¢ 


(FREE SAMPLES | Catalog, money-making guide. 
Personal Christmas|NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
Cards& Stati oner: North Abington 1098, Mass. 


100 DIFFERENT JAPAN—10¢ 


Amazing but true—a fine packet of 100 different JAPAN— 
chockful of Commemoratives, Pictorials and High Values 
just 10¢ to new approval applicants. 
veerens STAMP courant 
11-G ‘ian Bivd 


STAMP eoaes FRED! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating 
guing stamps from Burope, Africa, So. 


America, Seandinavia, —~ o—. 
++ soda be 34 pos 


ete., used — B., ae 4. - 
age TATHAM, STAMP 00. soplicahs sending 


Dif United States 
5 15 
including 


oratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp. 
Different United States, 
65 regular postage, ecommemoratives, 1 Oc 











reat Neek, N. Y. 














GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Can. 


Includes Triangles, Early United States 
GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Approvals. Willett Company, 
Box SIA, Port Chester, N. Y. 
airs. dues, cut squares, seals, reve- 
nues, specials and others with bar- 
gain approvals. SPECIAL—100 Different for only 50¢, 
1143] N. Keeler, Chicago Si, tH, 
— Animals — Commemoratives me e 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials 
Complete Collection plus Big Tinentrened 
Fifteen different yy Thinoceros, elephant, snake, tiger, zabu 
kangaroo bull, horse— With approvals. 
Send 10c for postage ‘and handling. NIAGARA STAMP CO. 


LEONARD UTECHT, 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage, 
Niagara on- »e-Lake 122. Lunada 

















The Big Story 


An English reporter who had worked 
several years without a vacation was 
given the summer off and departed to 
spend it quietly on an island in the 
Mediterranean. Shortly after he arrived, 
however, the island suffered an earth- 
quake of unprecedented severity which 
left several towns in ruins and killed 
hundreds of people. 

His editor in London, anticipating a 
clean scoop on the catastrophe, eagerly 
made plans for the complete coverage 
he was sure would be forthcoming from 
the reporter. Presently a telegram ar- 
rived. The editor shouted to alert his 
staff and anxiously tore open the mes- 


sage. 
“No cause for concern,” it read. “I 
am safe.” 
Quote 
Good Question 
Golfer: “I don’t seem to be playing 


my usual game today.” 
Caddie: “What game do you usually 
play, sir?” 


Endorsement 


Young Mrs. Curtis thrust her hus- 
band’s paycheck through the window 
and asked if the teller if he’d please 
cash it. 

The teller looked at the signature 
ind saw that it was all right. “But the 
check needs an endorsement first,” he 
told her. 

Mrs. Curtis looked thoughtful for a 

,oment, then wrote on the back of the 
check: “My husband is a wonderful 
Harriet Curtis.” 


nan. 
Benefit News 


Not Talking 


Mother and daughter were in the 
kitchen washing dishes, while Father 
and 7-year-old Warren were in the 
living room reading the evening paper. 
Suddenly there sounded a crash of fall- 
ing dishes. Father and Warren listened 
expectantly in the ensuing silence. “It 
was Mother,” Warren finally announced. 


“How do you know?” Father in- 
quired. 
“Because,” answered Warren firmly, 


“she isn’t saying anything.” 
Capper's Weekly 


Colorfully 


Mrs. B.: “George, will you love me 
when my hair has turned to gray?” 

Mr. B.: “Why not? I've loved you 
through four colors already.” 


Ooooh! 


Mama ow! and Papa owl fell into a 
conversation. “I tell you, I’m worried 
about Junior,” Mama ow] declared. 

“What's the matter?” asked Papa owl. 

“Well,” said Mama owl, “he doesn’t 
seem to give a hoot about anything.” 


Operations Ho! 


Whew! 


“I want to congratulate you on your 
new perfume,” the bus driver told the 
salesgirl. “I think it’s marvelous.” 

“You like it, huh?” said the girl. 

“Never saw anything like it,” he as- 
sured her. “I put it on and the public 
moves to the back of the bus without 


urging!” 
School Belle 
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Says Who? 


A proud young lady from Kentucky 
was trying to justify her state to a 
Texan. “In Kentucky,” she said, “we 
have Fort Knox, where enough gold is 
stored to build a golden fence 3 feet 
high completely around Texas.” 

“Go ahead and build it,” drawled the 
man from out yonder. “If I like it, I'll 
buy it.” 


Tracks 


Eek! 


“Shave and a haircut, barber.” 

“Okay. Say, by the way, I under- 
stand you’ve been running around with 
my girl friend.” 


“Just make that a haircut, friend.” 
Home Folks 











NEW “Closer Grooved’ 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THIS WEEK’S 18 Hit Parade SONGS 


with DEAN MARTIN ano otners 


| COMPLETE 
= SET OF 


FOR 17c EACH 


STARRING DEAN MARTIN wf THE DEAN 


ets 2s 
A E JAMES of NBC-TV 
TOAST OF THE TOWN and 


AMAZING ay RECORDING PROCESS puts —- 
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closer You get 10,000 inches of 
= inch Seserat You set 3 Parade Hits on each 
rded by the Martin 


famous 
Clerk of _ Lucky Strike Hit Parade om 
Bis" Luck Parade Hits on each side! 
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You hear 3 songs without having to tasage ¢ he record. 
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0 18 HIT PARADE SONGS BY DEAN MARTIN 
& $2.98 


OTHERS—ONLY 

i. of Sue Gy Heart To You! 2. On-Ses 
2. Sk 11. Hey Th 
3. Mama, D Don’t Cry At My 12. madonna Teadenne 

Wedding 33. On Mar 
4. Smile ° muckeat “Rambie 
S. They Were eee The mambeis. The — And The 
6. | Need You Migh 
7. Papa Loves Mambo 16. Vesi, Vial, Viel 
8. Oop & 17. Not As A Stranger 
9. Cara Mia 1s. tad My Ha 








Sparkiing Brown Eyes 


[20 MAREE Y HITS—ONLY $2.98 














(0 46 CHILDREN’S SONGS, illustrated with 
words and pictures—$ 98 

Twinkie, Twinkie . caaees § a 
r 


— 


Little Sta . be AH 
2. 4 King Cole 10. A sket "a Mi ead 
3. Little Tommy Tucker 11. Old MacDona 
4. Jack & Jill 2. Farmer in the. Del! 
S. Pease Porridge .-8 lack Sheep 
6. e, O Where Has 14. Pop Goes the Wease! 
My Littie Dog G is. Three Blind Mice 
7. Humpty Oumpty 16. Mary Mad a Little! Lamb 
Pius 30 other most popular songs and of 


illustrations with words and music. 








C] 18 CHRISTMAS SONGS—$2.98 
. "Twas the Night 
Before Christmas 


. it Snow 
- Santa Claus is Coming 
‘ow! 


» You're All | Want 
for Christmas 

« Silver Betis 

. Rudoiph the Red 
osed Reindeer 

Christmas Isiand 


sexes Sune 
° 
Hy 
z 
Z 


12 
13 
T n 
14. Frosty the Snowman 
delis is 
16 
i7 


tmas 
Saw omy Kissing 18. 


Santa Clau 











MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY 


BETTER VALUES CO., Dept. hee 1 O Send 78 RPM | 
318 Market St. Newark, N. J. 0 Send 45 RPM 

' 2.68. Se 18 Hit Parade Songs. | 
' 2 os. Sena the 20 Wiliwitly Songs. 
' 4 2.98. the 20 Cow ao 1 
' 2.98. Send = & Christmas . 
' Sastese $2.96. Send t 6 Children’s Songs. ] 
1 enctose “ss Mambos. 
‘ se. Sendthe i2Square Dances and Book. 1 
' 


2. 
enciose $2.96 . wane the 18 Collector's Songs in 





a 10. 
2. You Sane Ma y Love 11. Even Tho 
3. Place Cy ane ihe You 12. Go Boy, Go 
4. This ts The Thanks | Get 13. Thank You For Calling 
5.1 ‘ch Gonna 4 Now! 14. Looking Back 
6. Don't Drop it 15. Rosemarie 
7. Out Behind The Bar 16. Courtin tn The Rain 
8. Soognians ‘Sweetheart, 17. My New Love Affair 
Goodn 18. One By One 
9. | Bon’ ure Anymore 19. Cry, Cry Dartin 
20. Honky Fonk Gir 
oO 20. counray NVANS—ONLY $2.98 
i. Just A Closer Walk 
2. H i With Thee 
3. When They) Ring Those 14.1 al . Help What 
Goiden Oth 
4. My Friend as. Know =e Holds 
S. As Life Of A Flower Tomo 
6. The Touch Of God's Hand 16. Mansion n Over The 
7. Invisible Hands Hilito 
8. Let The Spirit Descend 17. The Fami ' whe F pmees 
®. Home Of The Soul 18 8. Too mucn Binn 
10. A Pretty Wreath For 19. Suppe 
jother’s Grave 20. The aa wins Make 


11. io jaters A Way Somehow 
12. nd March 
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fF 18 ay Fite Latin Rhythm Mambo Songs $2.98 


to Puente, Tito Rodriguez, and Joe L 
1 Pollo 1 


Apricta © 
No Cuentes Conmigo 11. a 
Mambolier 12. Besos De Carameios 
13. Quile Ei Bon Bon 
14. Mambo Nuevo York 
1S. Choro Popi 
16. 

Et Mambo Hop 17. 
Yumbabe is. 


€! Campanere 
Tu Piato 
Sagueboroco 
San Souci 
Soles Tu ¥ Yo 
En Bolondron 


eexousupn 








C32 SQUARE DANCES & BOOK—$2.98 


42 ware Dance Songs by Hap Willlams and 
plus Gift “weuere Dancing’’ os 
1. ™ in’ Bird Chicken Reel 
2. Flop Eared Mule z: Goiden $ii 
3. Buffaie Gal ®. Red River Valiey 
4. Oh, Susanna 10. Arkansas Traveter 
S. Soidier’s Joy 11. Little Brown Jw 
6. Devil's Dream 12. Turkey in the Straw 
PLUS BOOK: 45 


78 
‘*Square Sensis for Young And o1d’’ 











0 18 COLLECTOR'S SONGS—$2.98 


By Snooky Lanson, Bil| Lawrence, etc. $2.98 
1. Tell Me You're Mine a1. Ti oR ' A Again 
2. Bye Bye, Biues wit 
3. You Belong To Me 12 tee t ‘ we. Stars 
4. Anywhere | Wander Get tn Your Eye 
5S. Takes Two To Tango 13. Trying 
6. My Baby's Coming Home 14. Even Now 
7. Lady n 15. Glow Worm 
8, Keep it A Secret 16. Have You Heard 
9. Hold Me, Thrill Me, 17. Side By Side 


Kiss Me 18. Oh Happy Day 
Why Don't You Believe Me 











Brownie Hawkeye Camera with Flasholder for 
snapshots indoors or out, day or night. 


= os 

A 

You'll get a kick out of this camera. It’s handy and Hl 

light. It’s compact. You can take it everywhere you go. 

Even with its flash attachment it’s just a handy handful. 

But the big news is that it takes really fine pictures. LITT So Prices in- 

HAWKE Ye clude federal 

The Brownie Hawkeye shows you what you’re going pA ge en mr 


to get in a big, oversize finder. Then you trip the . gout notice. 
shutter. That’s all. Because shutter speed, focus and all - 

that, are pre-set at the factory. Cowie, Hawkeye 

See for yourself what a beauty the Brownie Hawkeye 
is. Take a look at it at any camera counter or 
photo store. A> - 
Camera St; gS y 
alone 62 


Photo Greeting Cards have that special something. 
Your Kodak Dealer will help in planning yours. Flasholder#4O° 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 


Listenables and Lookables 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 


- 





WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 27 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: C. W. Smith, 
housing authority and an expert in the 
field of home —— buying and 
building, can be seen daily this week 
with a presentation of “How to Make a 
Budget House More Livable.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Pre- 
miere of a new series of programs 
produced by Walt Disney. The series 
will cover four general entertainment 
realms: Frontierland; Tomorrowland, 
True-Life Adventureland, and Fantasy- 
land. Frontierland will delve into 
American folklore, presenting tales of 
“legendary men who became real and 
real men who became legendary.” To- 
morrowland will explore the wonders 
of science and dramatically illustrate 
what the future holds for everyone in 
this area. True-Life Adventureland 
will dramatize facts from nature, about 
people, places, creatures and _ things. 
Fantasyland will star characters to 
whom Disney has given immortality— 
such as Mickey Mouse and Snow White 
as well as others to be created ex- 
pressly for television..Slated for early 
presentation on Disneyland are three 
hour-long programs on a frontier tale 
entitled “Davy Crockett.” 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) oxage Symp.iony 
Orchestra: George Schick conducts a 
full hour concert which features Bizet’s 
L’Arlesienne Suite. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Keys to the Capital: 
Behind the scenes in Washington, with 
Earl Godwin, Joseph C. Harsch and 
other NBC reporters in the nation’s 
capital. (Not on WRCA, N. Y.) 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 28 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Steve 
Cochran arid Jan Sterling star in a 
half-hour drama entitled “Trip Around 
the Block,” about a girl who doesn’t 
allow a failure in the big city get her 
down. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“The Adolescent” stars Ida Lupino in 
a play about a teacher on a disciplin- 
ary board which is about to investigate 
her nephew. The boy’s father exerts 
pressure to obtain leniency for his son. 

(ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The Hap- 
py Journey” by Thornton Wilder. A 
television adaptation of the famous one- 
act play about a family’s automobile 
journey from Trenton to Camden. This 
is the Wilder of “Our Town” again— 
warm, compassionate, wistful about the 
“big-little” things of life, and in love 
with the human race. 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 29 


8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mama: This situation 
comedy series about a Scandinavian- 
American family continues to rate high 
with teenagers. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Francis L. Sullivan snares a suspected 
murderer and delivers the prize plum 
to the thrill-seeking members of “The 
Sensation Club” in van adaptation of 
the L. d. Beeston short story. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 30 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm and 

Home Hour: Dedication ceremonies of 
the new Georgia State 4H Camp. 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wizard: 
Mr. Wizard and his young helper go 
exploring for “Buried Treasure.” (Gn 
WRCA-TV. N. Y., at 4:30 the following 
veek.) 


(NBC) Heart of the ‘News: A _half- 
hour program on either the biggest 
news story of the week or of several 
items that can be explored in detail. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Clifton 
Fadiman is host in an informal discus- 
sion of “Ghost Stories.” Guests are 
Bennett Cerf and Bergen Evans. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Besten Symphony Or- 
chestra: Richard Burgin is guest con- 
ductor on this date only. 

10:00 p.m, (MBS) Chicage Theatre of the 
Air: A condensed version of “Tosca” 
features Margaret Roberts, David Poleri 
and Bruce Foote in the leading roles. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 31 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
Today’s book is “The Education of 
Henry Adams.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. Y. Times Youth 
Forum: “If Youth Had the Vote.” Guest 
is Dr. T. V. Smith, professor of politics 
and philosophy at the School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inven- 
tory: “The Civic Leader” is a docu- 
mentary on how a community can 
start itself along the road to self-im- 
provement. Initiative on the local level 
is stressed. , } 

1:00 p.m. (CBS) Man’s Right to Knowl- 
edge: John Lord O'Brian, constitutional 
authority, diplomat and former mem- 
ber of the War Production Board and 
the National Advisory Board on Mo- 
bilization Policy, speaks on “Human 
Organization—Law and Freedom.” 

2:30 p.m, (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducts the pre- 
miere performance of Reiti’s Cello 
Concert #2. Raya Gaibousova is the 
cello soloist. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) TV Opera Theatre: 
The opening production of the sixth 
season of these opera telecasts will be 
Mozart's comedy, “The Abduction from 
the Seraglio.” The opera scheduled for 
December 19 will be the now peren- 
nial Christmas favorite, “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors” by Giancarlo Men- 
otti. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: Results 
of the Cornell University study on auto 
accidents. The program will reveal that 
scientists have practically given up 
hope of eliminating traffic accidents be- 
cause of the uncertain human élement. 
Instead, they are working to “delethal- 
ize” car interiors so accidents will no 
longer cause the havoc they do now. 
_ (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: Today’s sub- 
ject is “Animals’ Ears” and explores 
the —~p! different ways of hearing 
animals have. Questions Marlin Per- 
kins will try to answer include “Can 
a fish hear?” “How does a snake hear?” 
“Who is the champion listener of the 
animal world?” 

= (CBS-TV ) Omnibus: Tentatively 
scheduled for today are a documentary 
and a feature story on a traveling road 
troupe. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
“The Path of Peace” is a full-hour 
dramatization of the life of Horace 
Greeley, journalist and one of the 
founders of the Republican Party. 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) March of Medicine: 
Launches its 1954-1955 season with a 
report,go the nation on the growing 
problemi of mental health. The telecast 
will draw attention primarily to ad- 
vances in research and treatment in 
the study of schizophrenia. Outstand- 
ing authorities in this field will take 
part, and actual work under way in 
research laboratories and mental hos- 


pitals will be televised. In the latter 
category will be a visit to a mental 
hospital in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
to show a 22-year-old girl who has 
completely recovered rom _ schizo- 
phrenia. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Nomination of Abraham Lincoln” will 
be dramatized with CBS reporters in 
“on the spot” roles. 

7:30 p.m. (DuMont) Opera Cameos: Music 
dramas are presented in “cameo” form, 
with the story abridged to focus on the 
principal character. English subtitles 
are flashed at the bottom of the screen, 
to provide understanding of the li- 
bretto when the work is sung in a for- 
eign language. Tonight's opera is Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci.” 

3:30 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony Orchestra: The opening concert 
of the sixth successive season of broad- 
casts by this orchestra. The history of 
symphonic music, told via the works of 
the masters themselves, will be th. 
theme of this season’s series. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
The story of “James Cook, Explorer.’ 


MONDAY NOVEMBER 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic “When Comes 
the Autumn” tells of the physician who 
is confronted with a problem in geriat- 
rics, the study of the aged. A 68-year- 
old woman living with her son in a 
happy home can see only gloom ahead 
for her; she clings to the past, scorns 
the present, and despairs of the future 
The doctor helps her to overcome her 
fears. 

(NBC) Telephone Hour: The violin- 
ist, Zino Francescatti, is soloist. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: No title yet for this date 
Next week begins the two-part adapta- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s classic, “Les 
Miserables.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: A full- 
hour drama, “The Man Who Owned the 
Town.” 


TUESDAY NOVEMBER 2 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca. In “Moonlight Witness,” Abraham 
Lincoln interrupts his campaign for the 
U. S. Senate to defend the son of a 
boyhood friend against a charge of 
murder. Lincoln tricks a_ reluctant 
prosecution witness into a court ap- 
pearance and proves his young client 
innocent of the charge. (See original 
story in Literary Cavalcade, Feb., 1954, 
p. 8.) 

3:00 pam. (DuMont) Life Is Worth Living: 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen returns for his 
fall season of inspirational lectures 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: In to- 
day’s episode, Dr. Hall (Ronald Col- 
man) deals With a student who requests 
to have an exam postponed. The stu- 
dent, a young lady, neglects to tell 
Dr. Hall the reason—she’s going to be- 
come a mother. All turns out well, 
however, and the girl is so grateful she 
names the child after Dr. Hall. 

(00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“Thank You, Dr. Russell” is about a 
headmaster at a .boys’ school who 
teaches a problem boy and his wealthy 
father a lesson in values. 

:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “High 
Man” is a full-hour drama from the 
pen of David Davidson. 

0:00 p.m. Most stations will depart from 
their regularly scheduled programs 
about this time to broadcast reports on 
the day’s elections 





TEACHING GUIDE p. 4 


Christian Science Monitor article tells you how you can 


FIGHT THE COMIC BOOK MENACE 


Teen Age Book Club combats insidious danger of comic books by 
providing wholesome, ee 25e and 35e pocket-size books 


Teen-agers can cope with the Comic Book 


Invasion.” states the Christian Science Monitor os! + \SNS fa ¢ REVENGE A \ 


n a feature article published June 24, 1954. The 

article (enclosed with Wor 

Free Kit, see below) ve Se NCE 
iescribes the Teen Age : Wg xX yore 
Book Club a unique . = Prem, 

plan which introduces , '? |e f} 

young people to the mn , 

enjoyment of good 

eading when they.are 

most impressionable 

The Club is now in its 

9th year of successful 

yperation, with over 11,000 school chapters and 

nore than 500,000 members. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY INTEREST 


Each month Club members may choose from a 
list of 16 popular titles, widely varied so that 
each may find books 
ited to his or her 
interests, compre- 
hension and age 
evel. There are 
books for boys 
books for girls, 
books for reluctant 
verage and supe- 
xr readers. Many 
titles are exclusive 
th the Club and 
cannot be obtained 
from any other 
source. Titles in 
clude: Novels, Short 
Stories, Science Fic- 
tion, Mysteries 
Classics, Drama, 
Adventure, Humor, 
Sports, Animals, 
Hobbies, Reference 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


4 popular feature of the Club, and a strong 

timulus to regular reading habits, are the free pe - 

lividends. For every four books purchased, ~ coccautencseceuncese! MAIL FOR 
FREE 


embers may choose one book free 
; Teen Age Book Club MATERIALS 


FREE!—Everything to Start and Operate a Club whe 2 napelpmagcny 


New York 36, N. Y. 
It's easy to start a Teen Age Book Club 
in your class. A handy kit of materials 
(illustrated at right) is supplied free. 
Contents include: simple, easy-to-follow 
Manual of Instructions, Handsome Wall 
Poster, Record and Order Forms, Sample 
Book, and TAB News—a 4-page illus- 
trated monthly bulletin containing Club 
news and descriptions of coming books. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information about 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, to- 
gether with a free kit of materials, 
including a sample book. 


Name 


School. 





Address_ 





City. sk. ee... Bieta 
STw 1027 


OOS OO EERE EE ween ene eeeees, 
int tthe eet eee tet 





